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Making the Best off Summer 



The holiday season is not yet in full swing, hut those who take their holidays in June enjoy 
the longest days of the year, and beach games are possible until late in the evening. 


KUDLUK’S LITTLE SON 

EPIC DEED OF AN 
ESKIMO BOY 

One More Famous Story From 
Hudson’s Bay 

THE ALMOST IMPOSSIBLE 

Anpthcr story has reached us of an 
Eskimo's heroism in saving life by under¬ 
taking an almost impossible journey. 

This time it was a boy of 12, and the 
feat he performed has been described 
by Canadian Mounted Police as one of 
the most heroic deeds on their records. 

Two years ago the father of this boy 
died, and his devoted wife made an 
oath never to marry again. The 
family was destitute, so her son under¬ 
took the task of finding food. Pie 
was only ten at that time, but he did 
his best for his mother and baby brother. 

A Tragic Predicament 

He set out on hunting expeditions in 
the forest, close to Chesterfield Inlet in 
the. Hu cl son’s Bay Territory. When he 
returned his sledge was usually loaded 
with game and fish, ,Many 7 months 
passed, then hard times came upon, 
them, ,Meat became so scarce that 
Kudluk, the mother, became seriously 
ill, and then the dogs, their most 
precious possessions, began to die onc : 
by one, until only two were left. 

The boy, whose name has not been 
revealed, was in a terrible predicament. 
If the last two dogs should die it would 
mean starvation for the family. Already 
he j had had difficulties in carrying 
heavy loads. Then one day when he 
dragged two deer on to the sledge the 
dogs were unable to make it move. It 
was only by his own clever resource that 
he was able to bring the load home. He 
patched up some old harness to fit his 
slender .shoulders and took his place 
beside the dogs. The extra pulling 
made the sledge move, and after much 
difficulty it was dragged home over 
the rough ground. 

Son's Love of His Mother 

He was tired out when he started to 
coOlc the dinner. Things seemed des¬ 
perate. His mother had taken a turn 
for'the worse, and seemed so weak that 
he feared he might lose her as well as 
his father. 

He decided that somehow she must 
be taken to Wagner Inlet, 160 miles 
away, to see the nearest doctor. 

So he made the invalid and his three- 
year-old brother as comfortable as 
possible on the sledge, and used the same 
idea as before, harnessing himself 
again beside his good friends the dogs, 
who were still ailing. 

For week after week the little party 
toiled slowly through a maze of moun¬ 
tains and lakes. It seems incredible 
that the boy ever found his way, for he 
had no star to guide him like the Wise 
Meii of the East. But he and the dogs 
went on trying, and then tried again. 


They were determined to succeed. 
Always the sledge, with its nearly help¬ 
less occupants, was moving a little 
farther toward its destination. And 
hope never left the five pairs of brave 
eyes which continually scanned the 
desolate scenes ahead of them. 

At last they were only three days 
from the post at .Wagner Inlet, but by 
this time there was no food left, and the 
boy had neither time nor strength to. 
spare for a hunting expedition. So they 
struggled on for three days without hav¬ 
ing. eaten. It was a miracle that the 
dogs stood the strain and that the little 
party ever lived to sqc Wagner Inlet; 
but at last signs of the settlement came 
in sight, and then, exhausted and 
famished, the five poor travellers arrived 
at their destination. 

Plenty of kindness was waiting Tor 
them, and C.N. readers will be delighted 
to hear that through this Eskimo boy’s 
devotion the life of his mother was 
saved. Under the doctor’s treatment 
she gradually recovered, and news has 


come that she and her children have 
at last rejoined their tribe. 

But Kudluk still keeps to her vow 
and remains unmarried, and because of 
this she has been made the camp drudge. 
Hard work and no thanks are no doubt 
her lot; but we can guess that among all 
the Eskimos there is not a happier family 
than hers. We hope that their faithful 
friends, the dogs, recovered and arc still 
sharing their adventures. 

IN THE LIFT 

An old gentleman wc know, who had 
been visiting a London nursing home, 
stepped into its little lift (a lift of the 
kind that everybody can work) and 
pressed the button. ‘ ■ 

In the lift was a young man, but tlie 
old gentleman did not notice anything 
special about him. When they reached 
the ground floor the young man stood 
aside for the older one to pass out, and 
a minute later, in, speaking to the matron, 
it was discovered that the voting man 
was the Prince of Wales, 


THE GREAT VICTORY 
OF WATERLOO 

BRIDGE SAVED AT LAST 

Triumph For Economy and 
the Love of Beauty 

PARLIAMENT DECIDES 

Public opinion has finally saved 
Waterloo Bridge. 

It is a big triumph against Authority. 

For nine or ten years we have been 
faced with the humiliating spectacle 
of this magnificent bridge under the 
shadow of doom. 

After. all the schemes had been 
prepared, the proposals of commissions 
and societies and architects and engin¬ 
eers, the London County Council decided 
to end the situation by pulling down 
the bridge and putting up a new one. 
It was proposed to build a wider bridge 
to take six lines 6f traffic instead of three. 

Those who opposed the Council 
declared that the bridge could be 
repaired and widened to take four lines, 
of traffic, which is as much as the' 
Strand can stand at that point. ~ 
Cause of Costly Delays 

The Strand at this point is a bottle¬ 
neck for London, the cause of costly 
delays every day ; and to double the 
traffic on the bridge, would be to create 
a monstrous new traffic problem. 

Yet this was what the L.C.C. pro¬ 
posed to do at a cost of about /1,300,00a, 
wjiereas it was declared # by competent 
architects that the present bridge could 
be retained and widened for ^709,000. 
That is to say, ^600,000 could be saved, 
the bridge .could remain, and one extra 
line of traffic could be secured. 

< If seems incredible that in these 
circumstances there should have been 
an attempt to destroy the bridge. 

In the end the matter came up before 
the House of Commons because the 
Government had promised to pay part 
of the bill, and the House of Commons 
had rightly refused to allow money to be 
wasted by deshroying a beautiful thing 
and making London’s traffic more 
confusing still. 

The Road of Economy 

We think the whole case could not 
have been better put than by Mr Duff 
Cooper, M.P., who said this fine thing 
in the House of Commons : 

Even in these hard times, for the sake 
of so unique a masterpiece, he ivonld have 
been prepared to advocate the spending 
of money, blit the extraordinary . thing was 
that the opposite was the case . One 
nearly ahmys had to choose between 
beauty and economy. Rarely before in 
our rough island story had the road of 
economy led to' architectural glory . 

The House .voted for the saving 
of Waterloo Bridge by a majority of 
68, one of the best decisions a truly 
National Government could have come 
to, for it Saves beauty aiid money as well. 
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GERMANY IN CHAOS 

WILL THE REPUBLIC 
SURVIVE? 

Breakdown of the Unworkable 
Treaty of Versailles 

THE OLD ORDER IN POWER 

Will Germany remain a Republic or 
will-she in'licr hour of trial return once 
more to some form of Monarchy ? 

. This was the question discussed sud¬ 
denly all over Europe after the drastic 
action of President Hindcnburg in dis¬ 
missing I)r Pruning, appointing Captain' 
von Fapen Chancellor, and dissolving 
the Reichstag. The recent elections in' 
the separate German States comprising 
the Republic, of Germany have..clearly 
shown that the number of the followers 
of Dr Pruning has. diminished, while 
many voters have rallied to IJitlcr, It 
is this change of favour that has made 
the excuse for the new election. 

Why Dr Briining Failed 

Dr Briining, while retaining the good¬ 
will and respect of most foreign states¬ 
men, lost influence at home. partly 
because he had to take the responsibility 
of the drastic decrees which imposed 
great hardships on all classes, and partly 
because lie failed to suppress armed 
: organisation among his supporters, 
though he suppressed the Fascist Army. 

Despairing both of the Fascists, who 
opposed him in the Presidential election, 
and the Socialists, who were losing the 
‘ confidence of the nation, President 
Hindcnburg turned to one of the smaller 
groups, the Nationalists,, and chose 
Captain von Papcn to form a Cabinet 
from the old Junker, barons and wealthy 
: industrialists. Among its members is 
•Baron von Neurath, the German Arn- 
;;bassador to England, and General von 
’.Schleicher, who has been a prominent 
; opponent of Dr Briining. . ,• 

Back To a Monarchy ? 

Before he became President, Ilindcn- 
burg belonged to this group, but his 
■ sympathies as a nobleman ,of East. 

. Prussia have hitherto been sunk in his 
; sense of duty to the Republic established 
! at Weimar in 1919. Men arc now won¬ 
dering whether the President lias lost 
faith in the Republican form of govern¬ 
ment and has taken the first step to 
bring it* back to a Monarchy. 

The change in government means for the 
; world a definite refusal of a great nation 
to submit to the onerous (Conditions of a 
Peace Treaty which will not work, ■ 

* The . new. rulers have declared war on 
.Socialism and Communism, but ■ they 
have equally affirmed before the world 
that they stand for a Germany having 
full equality politically and economically 
with other nations. They have declared 
that their aim is to secure this for the 
Fatherland through peaceful cooperation 
with other nations. . 

A Man With No Axe To Grind 

If the new rulers really work for all 
classes it may happen that the wind 
inay.be taken out of the sails of Hitler, 
who, after all, is not a typical German, 
and the nation jnay rally, to the sup¬ 
port of a party which lias not wavered 
in its Nationalist ideals. . 

For all that, there is a strong feeling 
that Dr Briining is the soundest states¬ 
man of them all, the man with no 
possible axe to grind, and the man who 
lias won back for liis country the respect 
she lost during the years of Kaiscrdom 
and its fall. 

• - If the German people lose faith in the 
democratic form of government they 
have enjoyed for the past twelve years, 
and bow.again to forms which give them 
less freedom, the nations of Furope 
which failed to seize the opportunities of 
helping her out of her difficulties must 
share the responsibility. It is France 
that is chiefly to blame. 

The postponement of Lausanne cer¬ 
tainly cost Dr Briining the Chancellor¬ 
ship, but has the lesson even yet come 
home to Europe's statesmen ? 


NINE-LIFE KITTY 
SAVES TEN 

A Little Tale From 
Newfoundland 

ALL IN PUSSY’S DAY’S WORK 

It is a great thing when you have 
only nine lives of your own to save ten 
other lives, 

, It leaves a balance to your credit. 
You can feel that you have put more 
into the common stock than you took 
out, Which is more than you can say 
of most people. In fact, you are a 
gentleman, for that is the best test you 
can apply to see whether one’s gentility 
is real or counterfeit: docs one put more 
into life than lie takes out ? 

There arc many cases on i*ccord where 
a dog has saved human life. That is 
especially true in Newfoundland, where 
no mother feels anxious about her 
children playing round the wharf if the 
dog is with them. But it is not often 
that a cat distinguishes itself as a life- 
saver, : We hear of a cat that did so ; 
the story is told in the letter of a nurse 
in a remote settlement called Harbour 
Buffett, on an island off the south shore 
of Newfoundland/ 

Kitty’s Good Deed 

The whole family had gone to bed as 
usual (says the nurse) without any 
suspicion that there was anything wrong, 
and the little girl of 12 was sound asleep 
in her bed when she felt her pet Kitty 
pulling at the. sheet and mewing, Kitty 
often came'up to her little mistress’s 
room and was fond of sleeping on the 
bed at her feet. She was not allowed to 
sleep in the bed because Mother would 
not allow it. But Kitty had never 
behaved like this before; so, as Kitty 
went on mewing urgently, she got up, 
and then she smelled the smoke and gave 
the alarm. It was, of course, a wooden 
house. There is not a stone house in 
the settlement, and a wooden house, 
of course, burns up in a flash. Another 
ten minutes and not one of the people 
of that house would have had a chance. 
They make a lot of Kitty in the settle¬ 
ment now, but she docs not seem to be 
conscious of having done anything out of 
the ordinary. It was all in her day’s work. 

A HOLIDAY IN THE 
SAHARA 

By Camel To West Africa 

Two Londoners are having a holiday 
'without a drop of rain. They arc taking 
it in the Sahara. 

The sternest Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer would put no ban on this sort of 
journey abroad. It is taken by Mr 
William Donkin and Mr Norman Ream 
in no light-hearted pursuit of .pleasure, 
but nicrely out of an irrepressible thirst 
for information. 

They bought four camels at.Taggart, 
which they knew,- because from there 
they travelled 600 miles in the desert 
last year, walking 20 miles a day. r 

With that experience to fortify thqm 
the journey on camel back, with Ben 
Sheik, a Chaamba guide, to direct them,' 
they made light of the journey south to 
a place called Wargla. 

That was 90 miles and took four days, 
allowing them opportunity to admire the 
vegetation which, strange to say, they 
found in this arid land. But at Wargla 
their journey was only beginning. They 
were going on to Tamanrasset, picking 
up the oases on the way, and when that 
place was safely reached they intended 
to strike farther south, reaching Nigeria 
by way of Agades to Kano. 

To most of us these arc only names 
on the map, but this journey with all 
the hardships it involves 'is one which 
will help to blaze the trail for thousands 
of travellers in days to come. 

See, World Mat> 


THE LAZY PELICANS 

Strange Result of 
Economy Year 

ARE THEY FORGETTING HOW 
TO CATCH FISH? 

Even the sea, it seems, is having an 
Economy Year, for the Pacific "coast 
fishermen arc not making nearly as 
large catches as formerly. 

For years they have brought .in more 
fish than they required, but this year 
they only catch just' what they need, 
and the pelicans arc disconsolate. 

During recent years the pelicans of 
Santa Monica Bay in California have 
lived a life of luxury and ease ; they 
have not had to work, they merely 
walked about in a lordly way and ate 
the fish which the men threw them from 
their too-gencrous haul. When the time 
came that the nets brought in only 
enough for man’s needs the birds began 
to languish and die. 

The fishermen then saw that their 
kindness to the wild birds had really 
done them ’ harm, -for these pelicans 
had forgotten how to catch their own food . 

Making Amends 

In an effort to make amends to 
the creatures they had unintentionally 
robbed of their means of livelihood the. 
fishermen made an excursion up the 
coast to a wild, uninhabited region and 
brought back some pelicans that had 
not been spoiled by man’s generosity to 
serve as teachers to the starving birds. 

The vvild birds could not make out why 
they had been brought to this strange 
place; they did not know they were 
supposed to teach, but they did know 
when it was dinner-time, and they went 
down to the sea to catch food in a 
proper pelican way. 

The idlers stood about watching them 
at first and then it dawned on them 
that, if there were fish enough there for 
the strangers, there should surely be 
some for the natives as well, and they 
went to find out. 

Before long all the lazy birds were 
working again for their living and had 
forgotten the time they merely strutted 
about playing, the gentleman and living 
off fishermen’s dole. See World Map 

A SIGNAL IN DISTRESS 
How Two Men Did It 

Two airmen have had an exciting 
adventure on a sandbank in the Wash. 

Captain Michael Scott, of the Skegness 
Aero Club, and a pilot named Tindall 
set off to cross to Hunstanton. 

The engine was disabled five miles 
from shore by the snapping of a con¬ 
necting-rod, but they were able to land 
on a stretch of sand amid the waters. 

Then the airmen stripped and struck 
out for the shore. But they' soon 
realised that they could not fight against 
the currents for five miles, and were glad 
to get safely back to the sandbank. 

Alas ! it was now much smaller, and 
their clothes had been carried away. 
It was getting dark; the tide was 
rising. How could they make distress 
flares without matches ? 

They soaked two mats in petrol and 
tried in vain to fire them with a camera 
lens and the rays of the setting Sun. 
Then they tried to get a spark from the 
magneto of the engine. 

For an hour and a half they persisted, 
while the tide crept higher and they 
grew colder and colder. 

At last there was a blaze. The mats 
caught,-and they fired the aeroplane. 

A cargo boat’s captain saw the flare 
and came along in time to save the 
shipwrecked pair. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Airolo.I-ro-lo 

Hunstanton .... Hun-ston 

Kano.•. • . Kali-no 

Uri ........ Oo-rc 


LAUSANNE AND 

After 

The World in Conference 

It remains to be seen what can come 
of the Lausanne Conference without 
America, or what can come of the 
World Conference which is to follow with 
America in. 

The truth is that the world’s politicians 
arc being proved a failure, and no man 
can say what ‘may happen, 

The' best thing that could happen 
would be for something definite to follow 
on Lausanne, so that the path could be 
cleared for the world confercn.cc on 
trade and finance in which America has 
agreed to take part. 

.Very fateful decisions have to be 
taken this year, and the future of the 
world depends upon them. ' Precious 
time is being lost while the whole world 
waits for quarrels to end that its 1 work 
may proceed. 

The Hoover Debts and Reparations 
Holiday comes to an end on June 30. 

It should be clearly understood that 
the payment of Debts and Reparations 
was not forgiven or cancelled for the 
year between July 1, 1931, and June 30, 
1932. It/ was merely a holiday. The 
United States demands payment of the 
amount suspended during this holiday, 
and agreements are being signed arrang¬ 
ing for America to be repaid during the 
next ten years with interest added at 
four per cent. 

' .That is to say, according to present 
arrangements, in the forthcoming twelve 
months we shall not only have to pay a 
year’s War Debt instalment to America, 
but in addition one-tenth of the amount 
held over during the holiday. 

AMERICA’S CRISIS 
Balancing the Budget 
ILL-GOTTEN GAINS TO BE 
GIVEN UP 

Both Houses of the American Con¬ 
gress havo passed the Revenue . Bill ot 
^206,000,000, so that the Budget Will 
now balance. ' : * 

Government expenses arc to be .re¬ 
duced by ^50,000,000, the .salaries 0f State 
officials being cut down ten per cent. 

This new Budget imposes the highest 
taxation ever experienced in America 
in’time of peace, but even now Ameri¬ 
cans will pay smaller taxes than vyc do. 

One very good provision compels the 
confiscation of the whole of the. income 
earned by anyone in violation of State 
or Federal Tuws, so that Drink smugglers 
and keepers of gambling dens will in 
future forfeit the whole of their illegal 
earnings instead of only a part of them, 
as has been the practice in recent years. ’ 

The result of this provision must be 
far-reaching, and is almost certain to 
be excellent. 


Things said 

The immortal of last year is the 
What-was-his-name ? f this. . . , 

Sir Max Pemberton on novelists 
There is no time for Shakespeare now 
that the saxophone fills our evenings. 

Hon Patrick Balfour 

England is in serious need of a fully- 
equipped radium institute. 

A Radium Conference 
I was born to become an artist, but 
I have become a,dean by accident. 

;Dr Fox ley Norris 

The spirit that leads to war cannot 
be exorcised where fear and injustice 
prevail. The Bishop of Ripen 

The worst bankrupt in the world is 
the man who has lost his enthusiasm. 

Scout Thought for the Week 
If. your brains arc so weak that they 
can be influenced by trashy plays at 
kincmas, keep away, from them. 

Chairman of Brighton Bench 
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Cheerful Cricketers • Island as a Stage • Ship’s Big Wheel 



Testing a Bridge—In order to test the strength of a new bridge that has just been built 
across the Liffey, near the Custom House in Dublin, several steamrollers and other heavy 
vehicles were massed on the structure, as seen In our picture. 


The March Past—London’s pride In Its police Is a familiar topic; but the police of the 
provinces are also a fine body of men, as may be seen from this picture of a march past at an 
Inspection of the Leeds City constabulary, 



Happy Young Cricketers—It is obvious that cricket is very popular with the boys In this picture. They 
are pupils of the Dragon School at Oxford, where they are given massed Instruction in the best of all games. 



island as a Stage 
theatre, the stage 
»Morth Bay Qardeni 
on the 


—Scarborough has a new open-air 
being an island In the lake in the 
. Queen Elizabeth Is seen landing 
stage from her barae. 


Ship’s Big Wheel—-A new turbine gearwheel has been installed in the 
Canadian Pacific liner Montcalm. The giant wheel weighs 43 tons, 
and it is here seen suspended In mid-air as it was being hauled 
aboard the vessel at Southampton. , 


A Good Deed—Central Kensington Girl Guides per¬ 
formed a special good deed the other day when 
they painted all the outside ironwork of the Princess 
Louise Kensington Hospital for Children. 
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THE WORLD AT 
WIMBLEDON AGAIN 

PEACEFUL BATTLES 
BETWEEN 25 NATIONS 

Coming Contests For the Blue 
Ribands of the Lawn 

TRIUMPHANT YOUTH 

When Wimbledon opens on June 20 
more than 25 nations will be battling for 
the blue ribands of the lawn—tlic two 
singles. championships. 

Lord Balfour once remarked that tlip 
Wimbledon fortnight offered spectators 
a: remarkable opportunity to j study a 
‘ 1 mini at u re map of the world.” lie was 
qu ite right. Visitors may watch a deep- 
thinking Indian pitting his skill against 
a hustling American, a mercurial French¬ 
man fencing with .a stoical Japanese. 
They may watch a Finn’s physical re¬ 
serves tried out against a sturdy German. 

The Game’s the Thing 

Spectators hear many tongues around 
them; they, arc amused by. various 
styles and, national characteristics. At 
the end of the day they may have 
witnessed several exciting finishes ; per- 
luips' tliey 11 avc even caught tv gli mpse 
of the favourite falling to a. " dark 
horse,” ‘But of all the jumbled impres¬ 
sions of Wimbledon’s battleground one 
will stand out more vividly than the 
rest. It is the sportsmanship of every 
competitor \$lio, whether 'winning or 
losing, follows the ideal of Sir Henry 
Newbolt’s lines : 

To set the cause above renown t 

To love the game beyond the prize. 

America and Germany, through S. B. 
Wood and Fraulcin Cil 1 i Au sscm,. arc 
defending the two singles championships. 
America is also sending over her twenty- 
year-old national champion, Ellsworth 
Vines. Airs Moody, who first won the 
ladies singles title as Miss Helen Wills 
in 1927, is leading the American ladies. 
Her team includes Miss Helen Jacobs, 
Mrs Harper, and Miss Sarah Palfrey, the 
last a junior champion of the United 
States two years ago. 

Canada’s First Envoy 

France’s sporting ambassadors will 
include Cochet, Borotra, and Brugnon : 
the Three Musketeers who, with Rene 
Lacoste, won the Davis Gup for France 
in 1927 and have defended it ever since. 
Mine Mathicu, the best Frenchwoman 
her aountry has had since Mile Lenglen, 
will also be in the lists. 

An interesting’ newcomer will be Miss 
Olive Wade. She is the first lady com¬ 
petitor Canada has ever sent to Wimble¬ 
don, and she won her national champion¬ 
ship at nineteen. Switzerland will be 
represented by Mile Lolcttc Payot, 
Poland by Mile Jadwiga Jcdrejowska. 
Last year Mile Jcdrejowska could only 
murmur a few words of English, but her 
sturdy fighting spirit soon cnde'arcd her 
to the crowd. 

A Champion at 15 

Much is being written today about the 
achievements of youth on the field of 
sport and in other realms. Although 
England has not won the ladies singles 
title at Wimbledon for five years she still 
holds the record for the youngest 
champion. Just 45 years ago a fifteen- 
year-old English girl, Miss Lottie Dod, 
stepped on to the centre court at the old 
Wimbledon and carried off the singles 
championship. This youthful champion 
has also won laurels at golf, archery, 
hockey, and badminton. 

The men’s, singles championship has 
not come to England for 22 yeai's. But 
our pride must gain some solace from the 
knowledge that a game born in England 
just over half a century ago has now 
spread to nearly every country in the 
world. Lawn tennis has paid no heed to 
language barriers, has cemented the 
tics of international friendship,^ and 
given the world a democratic pastime 
for both sexes. 


HUNGER KNOWS 
NO LAW 

THE SHARK, THE MAN, 
AND THE DOG 

Remarkable Experience on a 
Jetty of Sydney Harbpur 

WILL THE SHARK BECOME A 
BUSINESS PROPOSITION ? 

On a stone jetty, flush with the water 
of Sydney Harbour, a young fox terrier 
frisked about the heels of its master. 

The man stopped to look into the 
clear water, which is deep almost to 
the shore all round this wonderful har¬ 
bour of Australia, and the dog stopped 
inquiringly with him. The most cither ex¬ 
pected to sec was a shoal of small fish. 

But suddenly in the depths appeared 
a dark form swiftly,rising to the surface. 
It turned over in a flash to reveal itself as 


a shark, and in the same instant a grey 
snout leaped with a swish out of the 
water, and the man with a spasm of fear 
realised that the heel of his shoe had 
been torn off where he stood. ' 

The dog leaped excitedly at the com¬ 
motion and danced about its master as 
he stood looking bewildcredly about 
him. The water broke a second time, 
and tlic vicious jaw of the shark struck 
upward at the terrier. 

Again the cruel teeth missed their 
mark. Man and dog retreated to a safe 
distance, but they could sec the shark 
cruising around the place, its fin clearly 
showing its whereabouts for two hours. 
Its persistence was its undoing. 

Word went round to the harbour 
fishermen, and a small fleet then arrived 
to hunt for the monster. Two days 
later it was caught near the spot, and 
when it was brought to land the reason for 
its fearless persistence .was made clear. 

Not Greed But Hunger 

It was hungry. So were the tribe of 
nineteen young sharks which were cap¬ 
tured at the same time imd were photo- 

* graphed with it. It was not greed which 
had’driven it‘to its unusual attack, but 

That blind unequal law 

Which rales the food of kings. 

The shores, round Sydney are no 
strangers to sharks, though the appear¬ 
ance of one with the habits of this fero¬ 
cious creature in the inner harbour is 
almost as astonishing as if a shark 
appeared at the Tower Bridge. In the 

• summer months the surf-bathers af Man- 
Icy Beach have always to beware of them. 

Midsummer is the shark's breeding 
season, and in the pursuit of the schools 
of fish that come into the shore for safety 
the shark will blunder among the surf- 
bathers. It attacks them from hunger 
rather thamfroin viciousness, but, unfor¬ 
tunately for the midsummer bathing sea¬ 
son, the shark’s hunger coincides with the 
absence of its’natural prey in deep water. 

A Menace of the Future 

Native Australians have a long tra¬ 
dition of fearful respect for the shark, 
but it has not prevented them from 
hunting it and making a prize of its 
teeth. In some islands shark's teeth 
are a form of currency. 

But another consideration now mcn : 
aces the shark. It may be worth, for 
its fins and hide, something near £20. 
In short, hunting the shark is becoming 
a commercial proposition, and that 
will probably be the end of it. 


KNOW BEFORE WHOM 
THOU STANDEST 

Shylock and the Ark 

IN THE BACK ROOM OF A 
CASTLE 

A strange discovery, was made the 
other day in the\servant's quarters at 
Chillingham Castle. During " a sale a 
London bookseller was wandering about 
the castle and came upon a splendidly 
carved and painted cupboard about 
ten feet high in the steward’s room. 

It was surmounted by a Hebrew 
inscription which means Know Before 
Whom Then Standest. The Londoner at 
once guessed that this was no true cup¬ 
board, and he bought the piece. 

There can be * little doubt that Shy- 
lock must have prayed before it, if 
Shylock had really lived. 

The cupboard is really an Ark of the 
Law, and the style is Venetian, while tlic 


date of its making is about 1575. It 
probably stood in the great synagogue in 
Venice which was built by the Jews 
who were driven out of Spain by the 
Inquisition. In 1635 they built a fresh 
synagogue after designs by the greatest 
Venetian architect of the day, Longhcna, 
and then they had to have a new Ark 
of the Law. 

So the old shrine probably went to 
another synagogue, for there were then 
eight in Venice. Later the smaller ones 
were closed as their congregations grew 
less and less. Then the Ark of the Law 
must have found its way to a dealer’s 
shop, and finally a travelling English 
nobleman brought it to Chillingham. 

A Beautiful Work of Art 

On the doors of this beautiful work of 
art are carved the candelabrum, the 
rod of Aaron, the bronze laver, and the 
pot of manna. There are pillars on 
either side. All the designs are decora¬ 
ted in gold and colour. 

The great folk of Venetian Jewry who 
prayed before it 350 years ago were 
spared a great grief. They never 
guessed that the splendid shrine would 
become a cupbdard in the servant’s 
quarters of a Gentile household. 


A NATION AND THE FILMS 
Russia’s Way 

One of the best things done by 
the Russian Government is to spread 
good and rational amusement. .The 
Soviet films arc very fine indeed and 
have obtained a world-wide reputation. 

While amusement in the ordinary 
sense is by no means neglected every 
opportunity is taken to tell the Russian 
millions about their own country. The 
worker in Moscow is shown how they are 
growing ica in Georgia, and the iron¬ 
worker" in the Urals is shown how they 
arc getting timber in the North or mak¬ 
ing. goods in the Far West. This is very 
practical education, and gives unity to 
the mass of working people and faith 
in their destiny. 

Among other things Art Circles are 
promoted in towns and villages ; there 
are over 100,000 in the villages and 
50,000 in the towns. All this is a very 
remarkable change from the old days, 
when the number of Russians who 
had the chance to go to an organised 
entertainment was so small as. to 
amount to a mere fraction of tlic 
population. 


HIDDEN IN A BINDING 

A Pope’s Promise to 
Ransomers of Slaves 

THRILLING OLD PAPERS 

Out of the blue sailed a Turkish 
pirate. The poor merchantman was no 
match for the corsair. Soon the pirates 
were aboard, plundering the ship and 
making Christian captives who would 
be sold in the slave market. 

That story used to be enacted over 
and over again. People in Christendom 
were always collecting money to ransom 
these- Christian slaves, as old church 
registers show. 

In those days there were no church 
bazaars, and a favourite.way.of raising, 
money for charity was by the sale of 
Indulgences from the Pope, which were 
really licences granting remission' of 
punishment to repentant sinners in the 
world to conic. ‘ * 

Discoveries at Oxford 

At first Indulgences were written out 
by monks, but later they were printed, 
and sometimes many were unsold. 
People got as tired of being asked to 
buy an Indulgence for the love of charity 
iis we get tired of flag days, and unsold 
Indulgences came to be used in the 
making of book bindings. 

Some very interesting Indulgences 
have just been discovered in the bind¬ 
ings of ancient books belonging to 
Oxford colleges. 

One, dated 1512,* was issued for 
ransoming Christians from the Turks. 
Another, found in the binding of a 
book printed in 1519, was intended to 
raise money for a hospital in Rome. 
This Indulgence was granted by Pope 
Leo the Tenth, that son of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent who received the tonsure 
of a monk at seven, was a cardinal at 
17, and Pope at 38, 

Defender of the Faith 

Leo the Tenth made Raphael custo¬ 
dian of the antiquities of Rome, and 
was a friend to artists, musicians, 
and scholars. ITc bestowed, 411 years 
ago, the title still borne by English 
sovereigns and impressed on English 
pennies, Fid. Dei, Defender of the 
Faith. He was the Pope who excom¬ 
municated Luther. 

This Indulgence and another dated 
1499 were both printed by Richard 
Pynson, the first man to use Roman 
type in English printing. 

ITe was appointed Printer to the King, 
and is one of the most famous of early 
English printers. 

Scholars arc delighted to discover these 
specimens of his work hidden away in 
the old book bindings where, they have 
lain for more than 400 years. 

OUR WONDERFUL 
BUILDING SOCIETIES 
400 Millions 

Among the romances of trade must be 
reckoned the advance of the British 
Building Societies. 

As recently as 1921 their total property 
was worth £95,000,000, and the latest 
figure wc havc> for 1930, shows an 
advance to £371 >000,000. This is an 
increase of' three times in only nine 
years, and it will now be about 400 
millions. 

This success is due to, two things. 
The first is the enterprise of the building 
societies in obtaining money from in¬ 
vestors for use ; the second is the in¬ 
creased popularity of house-owning. 
An enormous number of houses has 
been built since the war,..and many of 
them have been bought through building 
societies. 

As in the case of cooperative societies, 
the Building Society movement began 
in the North of England, but it has 
now spread everywhere. Two building 
societies near London have actually 
doubled their property in two years. 
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Picture-News and Time Map Showing Events all over the World 



; RADIUM NEAR VANCOUVER 
Radium-bearing deposits on the 
Pacific coast near Vancouver 
arc to be developed. Assays 
have shown that the ore has 
value of 6000 dollars a ton, 

WT3» 


% 



PELICANS TEACH 
PELICANS 

Pelicans of Santa Monica 
Bay, for many years fed 
by fishermen, forgot how 
to catch fish, so other 
pelicans were brought 
from elsewhere to teach 
them. Sec news columns. 


On June 21 the Sun is directly f** 

overhead on the Tropic of Cancer 


Equator—the middle! 
line round the globe I 


The Sun’s Farthest North 

On June 21 the Sun is seen overhead 
at noon at its farthest northern limit, 
called the Tropic of Cancer. After 
June 21 the vertical noon Sun appears 
farther and farther South, until on 
September 23 it reaches the Equator. 
The Sun appears stationary for a day 
or two before turning South, and this 
period is known as the summer solstice, 
or standing still. On June 21 the mid¬ 
night Sun is seen on the Arctic Circle. 





A NOVEL RAILWAY 
Following successful experi¬ 
ments with propeller-driven 
trains in Germany they are to 
be used on a proposed railway 
between Leningrad and 
Moscow. A speed of 142 miles 
an hour is expected. 

m 



BABY SEALS 

Baby seals are appearing 
among the herds which have 
landed on the Pribilof Islands. 
In a month or two the little 
black cubs will take their first 
swimming lessons. 





Arctic Circle 


THE MIDNIGHT SUN 
By June 21 the Sun will 
have reached its Farthest CJ 
North, and it will then ^ 
be seen throughout the 
24 hours everywhere 
north of the Arctic 
Circle. This includes 
most of Greenland. 




, GAMDIAY 

ATLANTIC^ 


\BRAZUb 

CROSSING THE SAHARA 


‘Two young Londoners 

L* j 

are making a journey 


across the Sahara from 

^ cyf 

Tuggurt to Kano in Ni¬ 


geria. They expect (0 


complete the trip in 50 


days, See news columns. 



LESS SUEZ SHIPPING 
Last year just oyer 30 
million tons of shipping 
passed through the Suez 
Canal. This is five per 
cent less than the year 
before and ten per cent 
less than 1929. 




FLYING IN A MONSOON 
The monsoons are now 
breaking over India and 
Burma, bringing heavy 
rains. An air-mail pilot 
from Calcutta struck 
terrible storms and only 
reached Rangoon by 
flying so low as almost 
to touch the waves, 

PA Cl F /Cl 


SOUTH ATLANTIC AIR SERVICE 
A German aircraft company has 
planned a ship and plane service 
between Gambia and Brazil. A 
seaplane, an auxiliary steamer, 
and a catapult plane will be used. 

See news columns. 


LIONS RAID FARMS 
Lions arc again becoming a 
nuisance in Northern Rhodesia, 
where they are often seen on 
the main roads near towns. They 
killed 15 cattle in one week on a 
farm near Pemba. 



THE HORSE COMES BACK 
It is said that in Australia the 
horse is coming back into favour. 
It is being increasingly used in 
cities and in country districts 
traps arc replacing cars. 


AN ATLANTIC AIR MAIL 
By Plane From Shore to Ship 
and Ship to Shore 

How long will it be before we have 
regular transatlantic air services ? 

The flight across the Atlantic has been 
proved many times to be a matter of 
comparative case, but there are no cargo 
machines yet capable of making the 
journey as a paying proposition. 

* Already this year the Graf Zeppelin 
has made four trips to South America 
and back, but the cost of running a 
great airship is enormous. 

Now the great German aircraft con¬ 
cern Lufthansa has completed plans for 
an aeroplane service to South America. 
The ocean crossing will be made prob¬ 
ably between a point in British 
Gambia and Natal in Brazil. 

It is realised that, no aeroplane could 
carry a sufficient payload the whole 
way, so it is proposed to station in mid- 
Atlantic a steamer of about 6ooo tons, 
having its bridge and funnel at the rear 
so as to leave free a large expanse 
of deck, on which there would be a 
catapult for launching planes. 

The intention is to have a new type of 
Dornier Wahl flying-boat which will 
carry heavy loads from Gambia and 
alight by the side of the steamer. It will 
be lifted aboard by a crane and the 
mails and cargo will then be carried on to 
their destination by another flying-boat. 

Experience gained . with aeroplanes 
catapulted from German liners on the 
Noi*th Atlantic route has shown that the 
machines had no difficulty in locating 
their parent ship when they had been 
forced to return owing to fog or bad 
♦weather. Wireless directions have guided 
them back; and so it is hoped that wire¬ 
less will help the Dornier Wahl to find 
its depot ship in mid-Atlantic. 

Catapults are a very great help in 
launching heavily-laden planes. It is 
possible that a catapult will be erected 
on the shore in Gambia and another in 
Brazil to start the Atlantic planes on 
their way. . Sec World Map 


200 MILLION FOLK WITH 
MAGNA CARTA IDEAS 

When Magna Carta Day came round 
this year the thoughts of millions of 
our people went back to the June 
meadows at Runnymedc seven centuries 
ago, when the political event of all 
history took place, and King John un¬ 
willingly set his seal to what is known 
as the Great Charter. 

The Magna Carta Day Association 
(whose address is Box 512, St Paul, 
Minnesota, U.S.A.) has grown from 
strength to strength since it was born.in 
England 25 years ago. It has taken firm 
and lasting root among the seven 
English-speaking, nations of the world. 
But there arc 200 million people who live 
under the traditions, laws, and culture 
born of that great act, and of these there 
are still multitudes who do not realise 
what they owe to the Magna Carta. 

If all these people, linked by law 
and language, would keep June 15 as 
Magna Carta Day they would not only 
strengthen the tie which binds them 
together but create such a power for 
peace as the world has never yet seen. 


GORDON BROWNE 

All of us know the lively drawings of 
Gordon Browne. He illustrated fairy 
books, adventure stories, school tales, 
and classics. He helped us to enjoy 
Andrew Lang, Henty, Stevenson, Scott, 
Bunyan, and Shakespeare. 

But few of his young admirers realised 
that- he was the son of Hablot Browne, 
the famous Phiz who illustrated the 
works of the still more famous Boz. 

Gordon Browne lias just died at 74, 
and so we lose another link with 
Charles Dickens. 

He was a member of the Ro3 r al In¬ 
stitute of Painters in Water Colours 
and of the Royal Society of British 
Artists. Many a stranger will think 
gratefully of happy hours spent with 
books illustrated by Gordon Browne, 
and will regret his passing. 


GUARDIANS OF THE 
COUNTRYSIDE 
Derbyshire’s Wardens of 
Beauty 

A good idea for the countryside comes 
from Derbyshire. 

A year ago the Derbyshire Rural 
Community Council established Country¬ 
side Wardens to safeguard the beauties 
of the fine share of the English heritage 
possessed by that county. Great success 
has attended the experiment, and there 
are now fifty official wardens in addition 
to others who help when they can. 

The wardens wear armlets, but they 
cannot, of course, exercise any legal 
authority. Nevertheless, they are able 
to combat thoughtlessness by careful 
guard and reasonable representation. 
They fight the Litter Lout, and when it 
is necessary draw police attention to any 
damage that has been done. 

On seven points the wardens have 
special instructions. 

The first is war upon litter. 

The second is the prevention of damage 
to trees and plants and the indiscrimin¬ 
ate collection of wild flowers. 

The third is the protection of hedges, 
fences, walls, and gates. 

The fourth is the protection of cultivated 
land from thoughtless trespassers who 
forget the harm done by trampling 
crops. 

The fifth is the protection of animals 
from trespassers, especially from dogs. 
The sixth is the protection of ancient 
monuments and the prevention of the 
stupid practice of carving names 
everywhere. 

The seventh is the prevention of careless 
stone and rock rolling and throwing. 

Wc should like to think that such 
wardens of beauty were established in 
every county. 

Pithead baths for the use of miners 
are to be constructed at Bettcshanger 
and Snowdown collieries in Kent. 


TELEVISION MAKES 
HISTORY 

How a Kinema Audience 
Looked-In 

A FAR-AWAY EVENT SEEN 
IN LONDON 

Wc can listen-in at home to national 
events as they are taking place or even, 
at times, see Ihem taking place ifwvc 
have a television set. , 

Failing that, we may sec the event a 
few hours later at the local kinema, 

\ For the first time a large audience in 
a kinema has been able to watch a big 
event as it was taking place miles away. 

Five thousand people seated in a 
London kinema near Victoria watchecl 
the Derby race taking place on Epsom 
.Downs, and they had a much better 
view of it than many thousands of 
people who were present on the Downs. 

Television performed the miracle, 
Mr J. L. Baird’s new daylight trans¬ 
mitting apparatus was housed in a 
caravan close to the racecourse. The 
apparatus picked up the scenes before 
it and sent them over landlines to 
London as a series of electric impulses. 
These were broadcast from Brookmans 
Park on the London National trans¬ 
mitter, to be reproduced on television 
screens in numerous homes. 

But the greatest marvel was the 
exhibition in the Metropole Kinema, 
where the huge audience was able to 
watch the scene reproduced on a screen 
nine feet by seven. 

The reproduction was not perfect, but 
details could be clearly recognised. In 
the early days of moving-pictures there 
was a good deal of flickering, and so it 
was with this early television experiment. 

There are still technical difficulties to 
be overcome, but the day may not be 
far off when London kinema theatres 
will advertise as their big attraction a' 
comfortable armchair seat from which 
to see and hear a momentous decision 
being made by the League at Geneva, 
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Bogey 

Qur readers, if they do not 
^ already play, will one day 
play golf, for most people come 
to it in the end ; so that we may 
as well know something of the 
language of that game. 


Some of us do not need to he 
told what is meant by Stymie, or 
Niblick; and when we read of 
Bogey we understand this to 
mean “ the score that a good 
player should do a hole or a 
course in.” 

It is a good thing to have such 
a score, against which a player 
can measure the improvement or 
falling-off in his game. Bogey is 
not an impossible score ; it does 
not demand play such as the 
most'wonderful player, a Bobbie 
Jones or Diana Fishwick, can do 
once in a lifetime ; it is the score 
of a good player playing well. 
And if we arc playing we shall 
know, by thinking of what Bogey 
means, how far we are good 
players playing well. 

There arc more ways than one 
of judging our play in the many 
games of life. We may compare 
ourselves with ourselves—our re¬ 
cord this term with last ; our 
1 score in this game with our score 
in that. Or we may measure our¬ 
selves by our rivals. We may 
beat them by so many strokes ; 
but all the time we may be 
winning because our, opponent is 
not very good . 


. But if we remember -Colonel 
Bogey we shall be saved from 
being overproud of ourselves. 
We shall say to ourselves " A 
long way to go yet ! " 

If life is a game, which has to 
be played in the right spirit, we 
should when we play remember 
the true standard. It is not 
enough to say at each stage of 
the great game u I am a bit 
ahead of yesterday's form. I am 
putting more energy into. my 
work. I am mastering my temper 
a little better." Nor is it enough 
to say " I am keeping ahead of 
So-and-So ; at least I am not 
such a slacker as he is." There is 
a Bogey in the game of life—the 
kind of score a good man makes, 
playing well. It is important 
not to forget that. 

It keeps us up to the mark if 
we remember this ; nothing hurts 
our character more than to be 
satisfied easily with our attain¬ 
ments. But if we keep before us 
a standard by which all men can 
measure their progress we shall 
press on, not downhearted too 
much when we fail, not too 
satisfied when we. win some 
advance. . There is still a long 
way to go. 

"Not that I have already at¬ 
tained or am already made per¬ 
fect, but I press on," said Paul 
the Lion-Heart, and we know 
what was his standard. There is 
no other standard to be compared 
to his. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



Personal 

J\ Personal Service League- has 
been formed for giving help in 
distressed areas. 

It is an excellent notion to stir us 
all to personal service. Would it not 
be worth while for somebody to start 
a Personal Service League at West¬ 
minster, in order that our politicians 
might be persuaded to give a little 
Personal Service to the vital interests 
of the world ? 

© 

Abundant Money 

w take up our Times, that 
invaluable news organ, and 
find the City Notes of May 30 be¬ 
ginning with these words : 

Under the pressure of abundant 
money and little opportunity for em¬ 
ploying it profitably . . . 

These words should have been 
printed in letters of gold. Is it not 
amazing that there is plenty of capital 
waiting to be employed at low rates 
of interest and yet that new work is 
not put in hand ? Private enterprise 
is almost at a standstill because men, 
arc so afraid to be enterprising. Fear 
is dominant. The ininds of men are 
oppressed and consequently timid. 
The more reason, surely, why the 
Government should set an example* 
It is high time the Government took 
advantage of the fact that capital is 
cheap and lead the way in domestic 
enterprise. It could do this and use 
the labour of our own people, employ¬ 
ing it almost entirely in the use of 
domestic materials, produced by 
British labour. 

Why not ? 

• ® 

Mr Pybus on the Bridge 

|t must have seemed to thousands of 

. people a very strange thing for the 
Minister of Transport to say in 
Parliament that he hoped the destruc¬ 
tion of Waterloo Bridge would not be 
defeated at the instance of a bod}? of 
opinion vohich was not official in its 
character . 

We should have thought Mr Pybus 
would not desire this country to be 
ruled by officials, and at any rate we 
rejoice that for the second time 
Waterloo Bridge has been saved by 
Public Opinion. 

Years have passed since the L.C.C. 
voted for its destruction amid cheers, 
but public opinion was against the 
Council. Now public opinion has 
saved Waterloo in the House of 
Commons, and we wish the beautiful 
bridge a career of wider usefulness, 
and* a long and happy life. 

■ '© 

John Wesley’s Rule 

Do all the good you can, 

By all the means you can, 

In all the ways you can, 

In all the places you can, 

At all the times you can, 

To all the people you can, ... 
As long as ever you can. 


A Story 

’JpiiERE is an old gentleman living 
in London who was telling Our 
Town Girl that when he was a boy 
at Marlborough W. G. Grace came to 
play in an Old Boys match for the 
school, but— made a duck . 

The organist was a cricketer also, 
and this old Marlborough boy remem¬ 
bers that the day after the match 
(which was a Sunday) the organist 
chose the hymn containing the words 
" What scanty triumph grace has 
won." 

No one in the school considered it a 
coincidence, though the organist re¬ 
fused to own up ; on the other hand, 
neither did he deny the charge. 

© 


Tip-Cat 

Q^ome midget fish are literally worth 
their weight in gold. They bring 
their own scales. 

□ 

A new photographic plate takes the 
invisible. Wc know the kind that 
takes the unrecognisable. 

0 

A nocroR doubts if a specially- 
prepared paper handkerchief can 
be a genuine cure for a cold. He thinks 

lie can sec 
through it. 

Q 

Jf you dis- 
p 1 a y a 
. clock, says 
a hostess, 
guests may 
take it as 
Or a souvenir. 
0 

]J A S T Y - T K M P E R E D 
people often Jiave 
curly hair. A wave 
of indignation. 

0 

Qirls who are quick 
and courteous are 
being engaged to serve 
in post offices. Civil 
servants. 

0 

A SCIENTIST has just 
said that fruit has 
feelings. It often feels a bit raw. 

0 

N[ever cat on top of a bath, says a 
doctor. Unless it is converted 
in to a table. 

0 ' 

Plaited skull caps are to be the 
vogue. , A new twist of fashion.. 

0 ' 

A banker fell out of a boat on the 
Thames. In future he will stick 
to the bank. 



If the mail 
with an open 
mind can hide 
his thoughts 


0 

Motoring is said to be healthy. Helps 
invalids to make rapid progress. 

$ • ■ 

The Broadcaster 

C.Nd Calling the World 
The Boy Scouts of Nova Scotia last 
year planted 80,000 trees. 
choir of unemployed men lias 
been formed in South Shields 
to " drive away gloom." 

JUST AN IDEA 
Are you one of those who take all or 
one of those who give all ? 


The Poet and His Little 
Son 

We fell on another page the story cf one 
of Coventry Patmore’s sons, one more victim 
of the war. This poem was written about one 
of his brothers, the poet’s first son. 

|W|y little son, who looked from 
AV1 thoughtful ej^es 
And moved and spoke in quiet 
grown-up wise, 

Having my law the seventh time 
disobeyed, 

I struck him, and dismissed 
With hard words and unkissed: 
His mother, who was patient, 
being dead. 

Then, fearing lest his grief should 
hinder sleep, 

I visited his bed, 

But found him slumbering deep, 
With darkened eyelids, and their 
lashes yet 

From his late sobbing wet. 

And I, with moan, 

Kissing away his tears, left others 
of my own ; 

For, on a table drawn beside his 
head, 

He had put, within his reach, 

A box of counters and a red- 
veined stone, 

A piece of glass abraded by the 
beach, 

And six or seven shells, 

A bottle with bluebells, 

And two French copper coins, 
ranged there with careful art, 
To comfort his sad heart. 

So when that night I prayed 
To God, I wept, and said : 

Ah ! when at last wc lie with 
tranced breath, 

Not vexing Thee in death, 

And Thou rememberest of what 
toys 

We made our joys, 

How weakly understood 
Thy great commanded good, 
Then, fatherly not less 
Than I whom Thou hast moulded 
from the clay, 

Thou'lt leave Thy wrath, and say, 
/ will be sorry for their childishness, 

C.N. Philosophies 

Mercy 

Ciiakespeare said the sweetest thing 
that has ever been said about 
mercy when he wrote that it is 
spontaneous and not strained. 

Jesus esteemed mercy so highly that 
He gave it a special blessing. Yet it 
is a quality wc often forget to use in 
our daily relations with people, and 
this notwithstanding the fact that we 
expect mercy from everybody. 

We think it clever to dissect the 
characters of our friends or our 
enemies, and if we sec their virtues 
as well as their faults we arc quite 
pleased with ourselves. But is this 
mercy ? Is this how wc would like 
the Great Judge to treat us ? 

Mercy is like charity—it can cover 
many sins. We should do well to 
remember that if we are ashamed of 
our mistakes, and would be grateful to 
have them forgotten, it is true also 
of our neighbours. Why not have a 
little mercy and be a little silent about 
faults while appreciating what virtues 
there be, ? 
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A NEW HILL FOR 


The Water-Carrier of Maroussi 


ENGLAND 

THE JARN MOUND 

Sir Arthur Evans Builds 
Himself a Good View 

AND ONE FOR EVERYONE 

Many of those who read the new report 
of the Oxford Preservation Trust will 
be puzzled by a reference to the Jarn 
Mound. There is an interesting story 
behind it. 

The Jarn Mound is now'almost com¬ 
pleted ; it is odd to realise that it has 
been set up by Sir Arthur Evans, whose 
chief delight in the world has'been 
digging into the earth rather than piling 
up new burdens for Mother Earth to bear. 

The Mound must puzzle many people 
who.suddenly come.across it on the top¬ 
most point of Boar’s Hill, that beautiful 
stretch of hilly woodland near Oxford. 
It towers 50 feet high in the centre of a 
held, like a giant anthill, and is aboilt 
250 feet round at the base. 

A Simple Solution 

It is obviously not a miniature tor, 
such as is to be found in Somerset, nor 
yet is it a tumulus, one of those, great 
mounds of earth scattered about the 
country' which mark the final resting- 
place of some honoured chief of Ancient 
Britain. It is a puzzle with a very 
simple solution : Sir Arthur Evans built 
it because he wanted something to stand 
on for a good view of the lovely country 
round his home. 

Although the highest point on Boar’s 
Hill is 536 feet above sea-level this was 
not quite high enough to give an un¬ 
interrupted view of the surrounding 
countryside. That is why the great 
archaeologist chose to alter the face of 
Nature by piling up 2400 tons of earth 
and clay to make another little hill. 

That he has well succeeded in his 
object is proved by a climb up the stone 
steps built into the Mound. 

White Horse and Red Horse 

To the south, across the Vale of the 
White Horse, is White Horse Hill in the 
Berkshire Downs, 856 feet high. To the 
west the Marlborough Downs continue 
the line of hills, with Inkpcn Beacon, 
just short of 1000 feet, peering over them. 

To the north-west Wychwood Forest 
is a smudge of darker green on the back¬ 
ground of tlic undulating plain, with the 
River Evenlodc curling from behind its 
eastern, shoulder to join the Isis and 
become part of the River Thames. On a 
clear day a glimpse may bo caught of 
Warwickshire’s famous Red Horse Hill. 

To the west arc tlic Cots wolds in all 
their glory, with the Mendips of Somer¬ 
set darkening the horizon beyond them. 
To the cast the Chi Items run away in 
the distance till they reach Hertfordshire. 
Soon a dial plate“on the top of the Mound 
will point out every place within 15 
miles and the many distant peaks. 

Sanctuary For Wild Flowers 

That is the sort of view Sir Arthur 
Evans wanted, and lie has succeeded, 
though his workmen have had many 
setbacks. Once, when more than half 
completed, tons of material were toppled 
back into the moat because the foun¬ 
dation of clay grew sodden with rain 
and slipped. Sir Arthur began again, 
and now lie lias the joy of seeing the 
work practically finished. 

Round about the Mound he has 
planned a kind of sanctuary for all our 
British wild flowers, using the pit from 
which the Mound was dug for the water 
and bog plants. The Mound itself lie has 
covered with bands of rose-coloured 
Dorset heath, lilac-shaded Cornish heath, 
and golden dwarf gorse. 

“ Speaking of wild flowers,’’ said Sir 
: Arthur sorrowfully ,to a friend of the 
C.N., “I had a dismal experience a 
little while ago. At. the bottom.of my 
: garden is a small secluded spot where a 
.few wild orchids grew. One day I went 
to see if any were in bloom and found to 


T oday he is the water-carrier of. 

Maroussi, privileged to go at break 
of day. to Athens to fill his goatskins at 
thp public fountain and sell their con¬ 
tents in his native village. 

Yet the year the Olympic Games were 
held in Athens he was a national hero. 
The name of Loues Spiridon was on 
everybody’s lips; he was given an 
audience with the king ; he was offered 
a purse filled with thousands of francs. 
Eor he had preserved the honour of 
Greece ; he had won the long-distance 
race from Marathon, which meant more 
to the Greek people than perhaps any of 
the other contests at the Olympic Games. 


Continued Jrom the previous column 
my disgust that some too-admiring 
visitor had not only picked the flowers, 
but had dug up the plants, roots and 
all, I hope no one will do that sort of 
thing in the garden round the Mound.’’ 

When asked why he called his little 
hill Jarn Mound he .chuckled. 

“ I don’t know what the word means,’’ 
he said. “ When I found that the 
villagers .of Wooton called the field Jarn 
Field I consulted many people, but not 
even authorities-on the. Saxon language 
could give me a clue to its meaning. So 
there was nothing to do but just call it 
Jarn Mound.’’ Picture on page 9 


Loues Spiridon was a poor peasant. 
His new fame might have carried him 
far had he cared to profit by it. But he 
had not run for gold, he said ; ho had 
run for the honour of his native land. 
Tlic purse, therefore, should go to his 
country. He asked that the money be 
used for the education of tlic boys of his 
village in harmony with the old Greek 
ideal of a sound mind in a sound body. 
And if his country wished to do some¬ 
thing for him would it please give him 
the opportunity to earn his daily bread 
by allowing him to perform a necessary 
service for his fellows—might lie be 
official water-carrier for Maroussi ? 


THE DEADLY GARAGE 

The report that a solicitor and his 
wife have been poisoned by tlic fumes 
from a motor exhaust again directs 
attention to a danger which is now 
causing many deaths every year. 

Every owner of a motor-car should 
know of. .this danger,. Wo make a 
suggestion to all motor-car manufac¬ 
turers that they should paint on every 
exhaust pipe tlic word. Danger, and fix 
to every motor-car dashboard a small 
.panel reminding the owner that the ex-, 
haust emits gases which quickly cause 
death in a confined space. * This simple 
precaution would save many lives. 


THE POET’S SON 

WHAT THE WAR DID 
WITH HIM 

49 Years of a Good Man’s Life 
in the World 

FRANCIS PATMORE’S RIDE 

It lias ahready been our sad duty to 
record the passing out of the world of 
the noble spirit of Francis Patmore, sou 
of a poet and victim of’war. 

Wc must count it as one more of the 
countless, crimes of the Great War that 
this fine man was taken from us before 
he was fifty. 

His father’s poems were better known 
to tlie last generation than to this, but 
some of them have found their way into 
anthologies, and we give on page six 
this week one of tlic most popular of 
them all. 

This poem was written about one of 
i Coventry Patmore’s little sons, but it 
was not tlie son who lias just died ; it 
was liis sailor brother Milnes, who was 
in the navy before Francis was bom, the 
first son of Coventry Patmore by his 
first marriage. 

• The poet was three times married, 
and one of the best stories about him 
is.that the son who has just died.said 
to him, when he was a little boy : “ Why, 
Father, you are half as bad as Henry 
the Eighth.’’ .... 

A Glorious Tale 

Pipliie the poet called this little 
son, whose full name was extraordin¬ 
ary : Francis Joseph Mary EpiphAnius 
Patmore. “Pipliie is a continual de¬ 
light, beyond all I ever dreamed of," his 
father once wrote. . 

We do not wonder that such a boy 
grew up to love his country. He was 
in tlic war against the Turks, and was 
taken prisoner by them. 

Glorious is the talc his comrades tell 
of how lie behaved when the prisoners 
were marched seventeen hundred miles 
from Bagdad to Kastamuni in Asia 
Minor,. On that terrible journey lie was 
constantly carrying another man’s pack 
or helping, a lame comrade along. 

But for the. cheerful burden-bearing 
of this heroic soul many another man 
would have fallen out to die. 

Afterwards Francis Patmore managed 
to escape from prison, but lie was caught, 
and was flung into the horrible gaol 
where he got typhus. Then he was 
Cf'irried out, half-conscious, tied back 
downward across a mule, and thus 
made the journey to another prison.. 

A Terrible Experience 

Byron has described in liis own 
thrilling way the terrible ride of 
Mazcppa, tied on tlic back of a horse ; 
but it can hardly have been more terrible 
than this ride of Francis Patmore. The 
dragging ropes injured him so badly that 
it soon became obvious that he could 
; never take part in the war again, and 
so the Turks were willing to exchange 
him. He spent a year, in hospital, and 
for long afterwards was an invalid who 
constantly had to submit to operations. 

But lie kept up liis heart and wrote 
two good books about his adventures ; 
one was called The Road to Endor and 
the other Six Hundred Miles to Freedom. 
After this he went to Kenya, where lie 
started a coffee plantation. 

Now he is gone. War does not always 
kill outright, Sometimes it lets its 
victims go, and plays with them for a 
while, like a cat with a mouse. War is a 
foul and cowardly thing. 


WELL DONE, SWITZERLAND 

A society in Lausanne has offered a 
reward of ten shillings to every farmer 
for each nest which he will leave undis¬ 
turbed when lie ,is cutting his hay. 

This refers to.partridgeVand pheasants, 
_and the farmer: must leave uncut some 
square yards of grass’. 


A Ship That Swallows Trains 



The hold in which the trains are carried 

A new train-ferry that plies between Denmark and Germany has the remarkable feature 
shown in the first picture. When the ship docks a section of the bows is raised, like the 
jaws of a monster, and the trains run on or off. 
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Cleaning London’s 
Monument 

The Perilous Work of the 
Steeplejack 

At the top of the Monument in Fish 
Street Hill which commemorates the 
Great Fire of London is a metal urn 
with gilt flames. This has just been 
cleaned, and Londoners have had the 
rare opportunity of watching steeple¬ 
jacks at work at close quarters. 

Near the top of the column, 202 feet 
high, is a platform that is reached by 
climbing a spiral stairway with 345 
steps. Rising above the column is the 
urn, 42 feet high, and to reach this from 
the platform it was necessary for a man 
to climb up a 20-fcet ladder, which was. 
overhanging at the top, held in position 
by a comrade. The top of this ladder 
was tied fast to a ring and another ladder 
was passed up. This was secured above 
the first ladder, and a third was placed 
above that.. Then the work of cleaning 
the bronze-gilt flames began, far above 
the roaring traffic of the city streets. 

From the streets the steeple jacks- 
looked like ants at work, but Londoners 
who braved the climb of 345 steps to 
the platform were able to appreciate 
the perilous nature of the work of some 
. of their fellow-citizens. 

A JOKE CLEARS THE AIR 

The other day an American, Dr George 
Vincent,. quoted a typical specimen of 
English humour at a luncheon given by 

• the English-Speaking Union. 

During the crisis over Venezuela 

• relationships between England and 
- America grew very strained. It was 

rumoured that there might be war 
and, that the British Fleet had sailed 
under'scaled orders. 

! About.this time Lord Dunraven com¬ 
plained that during a race at New York 
some excursion steamers got in the way 
of his yacht. 

Feeling was very bad .in every way 
till the London Stock Exchange sent 
this cable to the New York Stock 
Exchange; •• ' 

When the British Fleet sails into New 
York Harbour please see that it is not 
■ interfered with by excursion steamers . 

Everyone laughed, and the bad feeling 
was blown away in a gust of merriment. 


LOW TIDE AT THE ZOO 

If you cannot get to tlic coast just 
. now you can go40 the seaside in London. 

’ Visit the tidal rock-pool at the Zoo. 

Here a series of magnetic valves 
animated by clockwork' arranges the 
. ebb and flow of the tides ; and, until 
further notice, it is high-water at four 
; in the afternoon. 

.The pool is tenanted by. a typical 
collection of sliorc-dwellers (care has 
been talccri* to weed out those who will 
eat their fellows)/ and you may sec 
lovely anemones, cockles, prawns, sea- 
cucumbers, and other quaint creatures 
‘ as'the water recedes: paying particular' 
attention to all their little ways of quietly 
‘ effacing themselves from an embarrassing 
publicity ! . / ' ' . 

THE SCHOOL MILK CLUB 

_ We are glad to learn that milk clubs 
in. schools are increasing in number. 

. ' .Oil the Merseyside the first, milk,club 
: was formed in 1928 ; now there, are no 
fewer than 300 such clubs attached to 
. the. schools . of. the district! It. is re¬ 
ported that 50,000 Merseyside children 
regularly obtain, milk! ... . 

The milk is supplied at tlic low price 
of a penny for a third of a pint. It' is 
■ supplied in scaled bottles, and the' 
children arc given, straws so that they 
‘may drink it cleanly and comfortably. 

In' tlici whole country there are now 
some 800,000 children belonging to 
school milk clubs, and we hope this ex¬ 
cellent idea will spread farther still.. 


TARIFF AND TROUBLE 

More Fuel For the 
World’s Fire 

Faced with an enormous Budget deficit 
the United States Congress is tinkering 
with fresh protective duties. 

A nation which has more oil, coal, and 
copper than any other nation in the 
world is setting up heavy duties against 
these things, as though such measures 
would make the slightest difference to a 
great nation in financial trouble. Some 
of tlic American parliamentarians them¬ 
selves realise the folly of what is being 
done in this way. Senator Tydings is 
reported as saying: * 

“ While a deficit of 3000 million dollars 
impends, with every business man 
frightened, with ten million unem¬ 
ployed, with 4800 hank failures in two 
ycai*s, and with nearly 750,000 farms 
sold under mortgage or foreclosure or 
because of tax delinquency, for the 
Senate to take up the tariff items is 
enough to precipitate a situation the 
noun for which I hesitate to utter,” 


JOHN RUSKIN DRAWINGS 

Ruskin did so much to interpret 
Italian art and history that it is sur¬ 
prising to learn that until lately none of 
his drawings was to be found in any 
gallery in Italy. 

This matter has now been put right. 
Tlic satisfactory news lias come to us 
that Mr .Howard Whitchouse has pre¬ 
sented a number of drawings by Ruskin 
to the Italian nation. 'His work will be 
represented in a permanent exhibition 
at the Capitol Museum and at another 
of the world’s most famous art galleries. 
Both tlic Pope and Mussolini have 
spoken with appreciation of the work 
Ruskin did for Italy, and the Pope has 
accepted a characteristic drawing by 
Ruskin for the Vatican collection. . 

Ruskin was probably the last man for 
whom a special scaffolding was erected 
in the Sistine Chapel so that he might 
make copies of the frescoes. One of 
these, by Botticelli, is now in the 
Ruskin Museum at Bcmbridgc in the 
Isle of Wight. 


HISTORY UNDERGROUND 

London’s Underground stations arc 
becoming centres of interest as well as 
places of utility. 

The great station beneath Piccadilly 
Circus has its circle of shops with their 
interesting display. Now the new 
station at Hyde Park Corner is open, and 
its palatial interior is wonderfully 
illuminated by a ring of soft lights. 
But there are no shops beneath Hyde 
.Park Comer. In their place Under¬ 
ground travellers will sec a diorama 
showing the history of the London 
General Omnibus Company, which is 
really a history of London’s road 
passenger transport. In it will appear 
models showing how London’s buses 
have developed from the early horse- 
drawn vehicles into the great motor- 
driven vehicles of today. 

Another interesting thing about the 
new Hyde Park Station is its 140-feet 
escalator, the longest in London. 

RING A RING OF TROUSERS 

' A new use has been found for the 
fashion of the turned-up trouser. It 
will serve as a reserve pocket. 

During a wedding at ITelsby, Cheshire, 
tlic best mail dropped the ring. Every¬ 
body looked for it. - Wedding guests 
searched Under the lectern. It was all 
in vain.: The clergyman had to lend his 
own ring to the bridegroom. 

When the register was being signed 
in the vestry the ring, finding further- 
concealment unnecessary, turned up in 
the turn-up of the best man’s trouser. 

This was, at all events, a demonstra¬ 
tion that the turned-up trouser cah be- 
useful if not ornamental. The illustra¬ 
tion was not a happy one, but few 
people could say off-hand why trousers 
are turned up when it is not rainimr. 


A Link With 
Napoleon 

Born in the House He 
Lived In 

In South Africa there has.just died 
an old lady who linked our day with 
that of Napoleon. 

Her name was Adelaide Sampson, and 
her father was acting-governor of St 
Helena during Napoleon’s captivity. 
She was born in Long wood, the very 
house where the fallen emperor first 
lived after he came to the island. If she 
had lived till next autumn she would 
have been 100. 

Napoleon died at St Helena in 1821, 
and was buried in a ravine under two 
willow trees near a fountain. In 1840 
the body was taken from this peaceful 
resting-place to a temporary one in 
Paris, and there it lay during the 20 
years that the magnificent tomb in the 
Invalidcs was being got ready. 

Adelaide Sampson was eight when the 
body was removed from St Helena. 
She remembered the coming of the 
frigate, and the booming of the guns 
which saluted .the dead emperor as his 
body was borne away. 

She was probably the last living 
person who heard them. 


COUNTRY CLUBS FOR THE 
FARMERS OF TOMORROW 

The Agricultural Clubs for the young 
sons and daughters of farmers are having 
a very good effect in Canada. 

At these clubs, which in recent years 
have been established throughout 
Canada, the young owner-farmers ‘ of 
tomorrow are taught modem methods.; 
They exchange views, compare results, 
and become friendly rivals for the honour 
of being the most successful young 
farmers of their district. 

The Hog Club is a typical example. 
Results show that in some districts 
50 per cent of the year's markets were 
provided by this club; and the quality 
was invariably higher where these 
clubs were operating. 

Last year there were 1191 of these 
clubs in Canada with a combined 
membership of over 20,952, 

In addition to the Hog Clubs there 
arc others dealing with cattle, sheep, 
fertilisers, poultry; the growing of pota¬ 
toes, corn roots, and grains; and the 
•study of farm economics. 


ZOOMING 

We are constantly getting new words 
for things invented or discovered. The 
Zoom lens is one of* the newest. 

It is a marvellous camera lens which 
will take things near to or far away 
without any attention. In the ordinary 
way a camera has to be focused in order 
that the picture may be sharply defined ; 
but whether taking a picture of a distant 
train or the same train near to and 
gigantic, as it rushes past the camera/ 
the image is always distinct. The lens 
is self-focusing, and it enables the 
photographer to make an object or 
person appear to come up suddenly to 
giant size or withdraw and disappear to 
a speck in the distance. This is done 
without any movement on the part of 
the camera, the stage, or the actors r 

Tlic motion is known as zooming/ 
and the new lens is the Zoom lens. It 
will make some very queer effects in the 
moving-picture. 

THE PIGEON HAS A 
SPECIAL TRAIN 

Two million pigeons will compete in 
the long-distance races that • arc taking 
place between • now and the . end of; 
September. The L.M.S. is providing 
2500, special vans for carrying the birds, 
and tlicse'will run as special -pigeon 
trains for the races. There are a 
hundred pigeon clubs in the Midlands, 
Derbyshire, and Yorkshire, and many 
more in Scotland. 
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British Columbia’s 

BULB INDUSTRY 

Will Canada Rival 
Holland ? 

Holland has a great and deserved 
position as a bulb producer. She is 
justly celebrated for her tulips. 

British Columbia, so* successful in 
growing fruit, lias now turned her atten¬ 
tion to bulbs and seeds and hopes to 
rival the Dutch in this wonderful trade. 
Thousands of varieties of bulbs have 
been put. into cultivation. 

The tulip, gladiolus, hyacinth, nar¬ 
cissus, and other varieties have been 
established, and though tlic output is as 
yet comparatively trifling there is no 
L doubt it will rapidly increase. The 
climate is most, suitable for flower 
farming. Vancouver is. ideal for all this 
with its long summer, mild winter, and 
moderate rainfall. 

A STORY ABOUT TEA 

I11 our issue for May 14 wc directed 
attention to the neat way in which the 
Treasury had countered the attempt of 
importers to evade the tea- duty by 
rushing in supplies before Budget day. 

Wc said “ The Treasury, has neatly 
met this by enacting a‘tax on all the 
stocks of tea exceeding 1000 tons.” 
This was an under-statement of, the 
Government’s proper action, for, in fact, 
the duty was made applicable in respect 
of all stocks of tea which on April 20 
exceeded 1000 pounds. / * 

A correspondent, in pointing this out, 
says that although it is doubtless true 
that the majority of the forestallers 
hoped to make a big extra profit out of 
the public, lie knows of one large firm 
which cleared big quantities into their 
warehouses with the motive of selling 
their tea at the old price in the hope di 
gaining new customers, ■ - 

This is very well up to a point, but 
the Budget had to be balanced, and 
even if the forestallers had not im¬ 
properly charged tlic public with the 
duty they themselves evaded it would 
still have been a case of tax evasion, 
and therefore an injury to the State. 


EXTRAORDINARY JOURNEY 
OF A C.N. 

We often hear 1 of amazing distances 
travelled by the C.N!, and wc have 
letters from readers in every corner of 
the. world. . . • 

But sometimes, when we hear of a 
C.N.’s journey like that described in a 
letter from Vancouver, wc are afraid 
that the -paper of which wc arc so 
proud must sometimes look more like 
a rag than anything else. 

. This C N. goes from London to 
Liverpool, There it is posted by' a 
grandmother to her son's family in 
Sail Francisco. They pass it on to 
two Glasgow people in Vancoiiver, who 
send it to their brother in Australia. " 
It is possible he shares it with * a 
dozen families there. In fact, wc have 
not.yet heard the end of this extra¬ 
ordinary journey, of a C.N.- - - •; 

A GOOD USE FOR AN 
EVIL THING 

Firedamp, or marsh gas, one of the 
coalminer’s greatest enemies, is beiiig 
put to a splendid use in Germany, . 

It has been discovered that it can be 
used instead of petrol for the engines 
of heavy motor-cars/ and 1 it is now'being 
compressed in steel cylinders containing 
about sixty cubic feet and sold for a 
farthing a foot. . A 

This victory of the fuel chemists has 
come about as the result of trials with a 
motor-omnibus in Oberhausen, ' which 
has now been running for several months 
on methane, the pure gas met with in 
mines under the name of firedamp. . 
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Oxford’s New Hill - Riding on Bullocks • River Breaks Loose 



A New HIM For England—Here Is the mound, built up with 2400 tons of earth and clay, which 
Sir Arthur Evans has set up on Boar’s Hill near Oxford, as described on page 7. It gives a 
remarkable view of the surrounding country. 



River Breaks Loose—IVIany miles of country round Qalnsborough In Lincolnshire were 
flooded when the>,River Trent burst Its banks in several places. Here is a striking picture 
of the water pouring through one of the breaches. 



A Peaceful Retirement—This horse, Gertie, Is 34 this month, and for five years she has been The Bullock Riders—This happy snapshot comes from New South Wales, where the two 

living In peaceful retirement on a farm near Clitheroe In Lancashire. Old os she is let us girls are in the habit of riding about the countrysido In this way. Their unusual mounts 

hope she will long continue to enjoy her well-earned rest.answer the reins as well as any horse on their father’s farm. 



The Ice-Cream Man—Here wo see how Irl Holland, as In most other countries, the ice-cream 
man is kept busy in warm weather. Our picture was taken in Volondam. 



Going to Wlnrket—These women of Pondoland In South Africa are setting off for the market 
with big clay ewers, which they skilfully balance on thoir heads. 
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FRANCE REMEMBERS A 
FRIEND OF EGYPT 

Discoverer of the Key to 
Egyptian History 

THE FAMOUS ROSETTA STONE 

This year France keeps the centenary 
of the death of a man whose name should 
be better known in England. 

The whole world owes a debt to Jean 
Cliampollion, who, through persistent 
industry, discovered the key to the 
Egyptian language and opened up to 
modern knowledge one of the most 
important periods of ancient history. 

While the French Revolution was 
still raging over the country, some 140 
years ago, jean Champolhon and his 
fellow-students were attending college 
at Grenoble as if nothing were happening. 

Many times each day Jean’s form- 
master would say : r,t Champollion, 
please attend instead of dreaming 1 " 
But there was a twinkle in his eye. He 
knew well that his pupil’s absent-minded¬ 
ness was caused by excess of work. 

A Missing Link 

What was it that absorbed the boy 
almost every minute of the day ? "It 
was his tremendous interest in ancient 
languages. Having mastered Greek and 
Latin, he gave up all his free time to 
the study of complicated alphabets. 
If people asked the child what these 
languages were he would answer: “ They 
arc Hebrew, Chaldean, Ethiopian, and 
Arabic. I am trying to find out the link 
between them.” 

What particularly engrossed the little 
scholar was the mystery of Egypt, that 
country of which so little of the past 
was known. He was certain there had 
been a wonderful civilisation there, and 
he longed to learn more about it. 

Fortunately Champollion 'had a 
brother much older than himself who 
was a professor of Greek and the curator 
of the library at Grenoble, so there was 
an open door to the boy to all kinds of 
precious manuscripts. 

A Wonderful Chance 

At iy Champollion read before the 
Academy at Grenoble a long essay he 
had written on the geography of Egypt, 
and his learning astonished his hearers. 
Not long afterwards his brother was 
given an unexpected appointment in 
Paris, and both moved there together. 
It was a wonderful chance for the boy. 
All the great libraries were close at 
hand, and he now threw himself into 
the study of Persian and Sanskrit. 

The greatest day of his life came in 
1808, when he was 18, and somebody 
brought him from London some pictures 
of the famous Rosetta Stone. 

Many G.N, readers have seen this 
wonderful block of black granite in the 
British Museum, on which, in about 
193 B.C., Egyptian priests had recorded 
in three languages the honours they 
had given to King Ptolemy Epiphancs 
to celebrate his marriage with Cleopatra. 

Great Opportunity Seized 

As the first of the three languages 
is Greek the meaning had been easily 
discovered. The second text, partly in 
Gothic, had been also translated with 
the help of the Greek text. The third, 
entirely Egyptian, remained a mystery, 
and here lay the great opportunity 
of Champollion. He seized it, and in a 
short time Champollion was able to 
unravel the mystery of ancient Egyptian. 
Thus he gave the key of the ancient 
history of Egypt to the world. 

13 y 1814 Champollion had made him¬ 
self so familiar with the ancient language 
that lie began to write books on this 
entrancing subject. He published volume 
after volume on the history of Egypt 
under the Pharaohs. 

But it was not until he was 38 that he 
was able to travel to Egypt, He was given 


Sanctuary and Solitude 

A BARRIER TO THE BUNGALOW 

Dungertcss Promontory thrusts itself 
into the deep water of the Channel as 
boldly now as when Roman or Saxon 
invader came to Kent. 

Invaders of another kind threaten it 
now. The tide of bungalows engulfing 
the south-east coast is creeping up to it. 

In the C.N. of May 7 the courage of 
Mr R. B. Burrowes in standing in the 
way was mentioned. We quoted his 
description of the place he wished to 
save as “ the only level part of any con¬ 
siderable .size of the south-east coast still 
left in its natural state.” 

Haunt of the Kent Plover 

Mr Burrowes has now sent us a modest 
disclaimer of any special credit for his 
effort, together with a circular setting 
forth the scheme for the Dungeness 
Promontory Bird and Nature Reserve, 
which will keep this wild place, famed 
for the west wind .and the wild bird’s 
cries, in its ancient solitude. 

The land which must be preserved has 
a valuable half-mile of sea-frontage, 
most attractive to builders who can see 
in Dungeness only a place ripe for 
development. But the birds know it as 
the only low-lying promontory on the 
Kentish coast, and one which has proved 
eminently suitable for their develop¬ 
ment for thousands of years. It is the 
last resort of several of the rarest. The 
Kent plover is one of them. 

The piece of land is itself large enough 
to serve as a. sanctuary. But it will 
also make the neighbouring property of 
Walker’s Oatlands, which belongs to 
bird lovers and protectors, safer for 
them; and the sanctuary value of 
another 200 acres, which belongs to the 
Littles to 11c Water Company and cannot 
be disturbed, will also be increased. 

A New Natural Park 

Altogether the birds will be given a 
Kent natural park of their own. More 
than that, a new natural park of the sea¬ 
girt coast will be given to England to 
keep for ever, and to leave as it was 
and should be, till such time as people 
learn wisdom about England’s natural 
possessions. 

Of these the coast is one of the rarest, 
and some day all will see that it should 
not be spoiled by bungalows built with¬ 
out taste for people without sense. 

But as that era has not yet arrived 
those who wish to keep Dungeness 
unspoiled should send what they can 
afford to the Dungeness Preservation 
Fund. The Hon Treasurer is Mr Percival 
Jackling, Lloyds Bank, Folkestone. 


SLANG 

Those who love the English, language 
may pluck up heart. Help is coming 
from an unexpected quarter. 

The other day a distinguished Ameri¬ 
can, who was formerly president of a 
great university, told an audience : 

My- children have ashed me not to use 
slang because it dates me. 

Continued from the previous column 
an official mission enabling him to set 
foot at last in the land of his dreams. 
He went up the Nile, taking notes, 
translating inscriptions, and lie brought 
back a vast amount of new knowledge 
which enabled him to write a complete 
Egyptian grammar. 

Honours were showered on him. He 
had pierced the thick veil of mystery 
in which the past of Egypt had been 
hidden for centuries and had enriched 
tlie world of learning of the present and 
future. But, alas! he had worked too 
hard. After thirty years of stupendous 
toil lie became ill, and died when he 
was only 41, on his return from the 
land of his dreams—and. the land of his 
achievements. 


EXPLORER AND 
RESTORER 

The Beautiful Sight on the 
Banks of the Medway 

A HOME FOR 700 YEARS 

Allington Castle is itself again. 

It was a ruin 27 years ago, and ever 
since then Lord and Lady Conway have 
been repairing it at tlieir own expense. 
Sir Henry Wyatt did tlie same thing in 
1307. Thanlc you, Lord and Lady 
Conway and Sir Henry Wyatt. Ailing- 
ton is very beautiful (one of the most 
beautiful things to see in Kent as we 
stand on the banks of the Medway), and 
you have saved its beauty for England. 

For 700 years Allington Castle has 
been a part of English life. It lies in 
the middle of the garden of Kent, two 
miles from Maidstone ; it is lost except 
by those who seek it. But those who 
seek and find have their reward. 

Tennyson’s Brook 

Approached from the Rochester road, 
near the point where Tennyson’s Broolc 
runs into the Medway, we come upon 
Allington Castle as the background of 
perhaps the loveliest piece of Kent’s 
great river. 

If the barges arc through the locks 
and are sailing by, with tlieir red sails 
outspread, we look on a scene of unfor¬ 
gettable beauty, the river running be¬ 
tween green banks, past the castle walls, 
to be lost among the trees. We cross 
the locks, walk a few minutes along a 
lane, peep at the tiny church with its 
ancient porch and its Jacobean font, and 
find ourselves before one of the seven 
chief castles of Kent. Is any one 
of the six quite so enchanting ? Cer¬ 
tainly none has more natural, charms, 
none has its roots more deeply set in 
far-off time. 

Link With the Conqueror 

Time has swung its pendulum here 
for twenty centuries. The ancient 
Britons, the conquering Romans, the 
Saxons and the Normans and the 
Tudors—all came here. AH loved this 
beautiful place and left their mark upon 
this scene; The ancient Britons set up 
a moated village here. The Romans 
built a villa. The Saxons raised a strong¬ 
hold on the moated mound. . The Nor¬ 
mans built a manor house and replaced 
the Saxon palisading with a wall that 
still remains, a link with the grandson of 
the Conqueror. In the 13th century the 
manor house was turned into a castle 
once again, and the 16th century found 
it once more as a ruin. 

Now it came into history. It.was the 
home of the Wyatts. Here lived that 
Sir Henry Wyatt whose life is said to 
have been miraculously preserved by a 
cat while he was a prisoner in the Tower, 
saved by a pigeon the cat brought him 
to cat every day. 

When Shakespeare Was a Child 

Here were born Thomas Wyatt the 
poet and Thomas Wyatt, his son. Here 
the poet was writing love-songs when 
Shakespeare was a child, and we are 
asked to think that he was writing them 
to Anne Boleyn, such songs as this ; 

And wilt thou leave me thus ?' 

Say Nay, say Nay. 

Certain it seems to be that from the 
scaffold Anne Boleyn sent him a jewel 
by his sister Mary. Here grew up the 
poet’s rebel son, who plotted with the 
father of Lady Jane Grey and lost his 
head on Tower Hill when he was 24, 
Such memories have these walls. 

When we called we caught sight of 
Sir Martin Conway (as he still was) on 
the battlements of the roof, directing 
the men he has been directing here for 
a quarter of a century ; he lias given 
this place its ancient dignity again. He 
found it a roofless ruin and ‘ made it 
one of England’s noblest homes. The 
Great Hall is restored, and the Lon" 


120,000 Grammars 

A GOOD SIGN OF THE TIMES 

Those studious readers who thought 
they had mastered their French gram¬ 
mars have their troubles still to come, 

A new French grammar has arrived. 

It is no ordinary grammar. It has 
been produced only after years of labour 
by the French Academy. It is naturally 
one of the things they do better in 
France. But they do them slowly. 

We may hope that the last Fiench 
grammar may be more correct than the . 
first French dictionary. 

When the Academicians were pre¬ 
paring this work they submitted their 
definition of Thomard, the lobster, as 
“ a little red fish that walks sideways ” 
to the naturalist Cuvier. Cuvier replied 
that it was a good definition, except that 
the lobster was not red, was not a fish, 
arid did not walk sideways. 

Questions To Be Settled 

They will have done better than that 
with the grammar, and France has wel¬ 
comed it with rare enthusiasm. The 
50,000 copies that appeared in the Paris 
bookshops were sold in three hours on 
the day of publication. 

The printers set to work again print¬ 
ing off new editions by night and day. 
Already 120,000 copies have been sold. 
More arc on their way. 

Have you got yours ? 

Probably not. This Paris fashion has 
not yet crossed the Channel. When it 
docs every British friend of b ranee will 
be eager to see it, to make sure that his 
long-held opinions about when to put 
” le ” and when to write ** la ” have 
been certified by authority. 

The authoritative new French dic¬ 
tionary will settle all such questions, 
and many others about the irregular 
verbs, once and for all. There is that 
matter of the lobster, for example. Is 
it masculine or feminine ? How many 
can say off-hand without going to the 
dictionary ? 

But it is an encouraging sign of the 
times that a dictionary should be a 
best-seller. 

OUR SHIPS 
Are They Healthy ? 

It will come as a shock to the British 
public to learn from Sir Thomas Oliver 
that a considerable proportion of British 
ships are insanitary, 

The professor, speaking to the Insti¬ 
tute of Public Health, said that the 
dcatli-ratc of seamen was greatly in 
excess of the average. It is astonishing 
to learn that tuberculosis is suffered by 
seamen one-third in excess of landsmen. 

’ The figures lie gave for the port of 
Manchester were serious. For the 
British ships entering the port 30 per 
cent were found to be insanitary ; of 
Norwegian ships 19 per cent; of 
American ships 17 per cent. Why, he 
asked, should the British marine service 
show up so badly compared with the 
ships of other nations ? 

We hope and believe that the latest 
ships built for British shipowners show 
no such distressing features, but why 
should any ship be allowed to remain 
insanitary ? 

Continued from tho previous column 
Gallery, and the rooms in which Henry 
the Eighth and Cardinal Wolsey slept. 
The water is in the moat, the yew hedges 
are a sight to see, the lavender walks arc 
like a dream, and when the bulbs are 
out the lawns are fit to be the gate of 
heaven. If Kent is the Garden of 
England, Allington is like an English 
rose set in the midst. 

Sir Martin Conway has made himself 
an immortal name by his achievements 
as an explorer far away. Not less well 
has. he deserved of us all bv his work 4s 
a restorer at home. * ‘ 
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THE MOTION OF 
SATURN 

How to Identify the Planet 
in Its Travels 

TWO REMARKABLE STARS 

Dy the C.N. Astronomer 

With the passing of Venus from our 
evening sky, as she gets more and more 
between us and the Sun, another world is 
now coming into view to take her place. 

This is Saturn, which at present 
rises soon after eleven o'clock in the 
south-east; but, as he rises about half 
an hour earlier each week, he will soon 
be seen much earlier in the evening. 

Just now Saturn may be seen better 
in the early morning sky, when he is 
due south and about a third of the way 
up from the horizon toward overhead, 
between three and four o'clock, ^ . 

An exceptionally good opportunity 
for identifying Saturn will occur on 
the morning of 
Tuesday, June 
21, when he 
may be seen a 
little way 
above, and 
slightly to the 
right of, the 
The arrow shows how Saturn Moon, atabout 
moves during the next threo 

months .eignr rimes 

the Moon s 
apparent width away. He may also be 
seen still nearer to the Moon on the 
evening of June 20, but it will not be 
until toward midnight that he will be 
high enough above the south-east liori- 
•zon to be visible. 

The proximity of the gibbous Moon 
will, of course, appear to dim Saturn 
on these occasions, but identification 
now will enable the planet to be easily 
found when the Moon is out of the way. 

He now appears among the stars of the 
constellation of Capricornus, the Sea- 
Goat; but as Saturn is much brighter 
than any of the stars in that part of the 
sky he cannot be mistaken. At present 
Saturn is almost in line with the two 
remarkable stars Alpha and Beta in 
Capricornus, as shown in our star-map, 
Beta being between eight and nine 
times the Moon's width above him. 

In the course of the next three months 
the planet will be seen to travel to the 
right—that is, westward, to the extent 
shown in the star-map. This is known 
as" its retrograde motion ; after which 
it will turn and begin to travel to the 
left, which is known as direct motion. 

These singular motions (which are 
shared by all the planets, but in different 
ways) are the result of perspective 
produced by the Earth's orbital motion. 
Resembling wanderings, these motions 
caused them to receive in ancient times 
the name planet, which means wanderer. 
So during the next few months the 
wanderings of Saturn may be easily 
noted with the aid of the prominent 
stars Alpha and Beta in Capricornus, 

A Fine Spectacle 

Alpha may be seen by sharp eyes 
to be composed of two stars. Actually 
they are suns very much larger than 
ours and 15,938,000 times as far away. 
Seen through binoculars or field-glasses 
they make a fine spectacle, although they 
do not appear to revolve round one 
another or to be physically connected by 
gravitation. 

Beta in Capricornus can also be seen 
with the glasses to be composed of two 
stars, a beautiful sight, the larger 
sun yellow, the smaller blue, a frequent 
colour scheme of double suns and due 
to their different age in stellar evolution. 

The large one is a giant sun, while 
the smaller, sixth-magnitude one has 
been found to be composed of two suns, 
one, much smaller and of only 10.3 
magnitude, most probably revolving 
round the larger, and representing a 
world in the making, 

Tins wonderful group of suns is about 
30 million times farther off .than our 
Sun, their light taking about 465 years 
to reach us, G. i 7 . M. 


Why our buildings 
Wear out 

Balancing the Budget would be easier 
if the buildings and monuments of our 
large cities did not wear out so quickly. 

In only 25 years it has cost the 
nation nearly sixty million pounds to 
repair and reface buildings which have 
been injured by the pollution of the 
atmosphere in large towns, and many of 
these were built only a few decades ago. 

This is a matter so serious to the 
nation that the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research lias published a 
book on the Weathering of Natural 
Building Stones (H.M. Stationery Office 
4s 6d). It has many illustrations, and 
all the more important investigations 
that have been made into the causes of 
the decay of buildings arc described. 

But there is still much work to be 
done in studying the properties of 
building materials and watching the 
action of different kinds of atmosphere 
upon them. 

Perpetual Changes 

Even when the atmosphere is free 
from impurities we are told that no 
stone can resist its action indefinitely, 
for the whole surface of the Earth 
undergoes a perpetual cycle of changes, 
and to this all buildings are subject. 

Since .the industrial era, when huge 
smoky towns first came into existence, 
there has been an alarming increase in 
the disfiguration and decay of buildings. 
Thus our English building stones are 
exposed not only to natural agencies of 
decay, but also to the action of un¬ 
natural elements which come chiefly 
from the combustion of coal. 

Acid sulphur gases are some of these 
dangerous foes of buildings, and in some 
of the sheltered parts of York Minster, 
which are built of magnesium lime¬ 
stone, many bad holes have been eaten 
into the stonework, some being nine 
inches deep. 

It is not only in the towns that 
buildings are decaying in this alarming 
way, but the polluted air from these 
congested places reaches even remote 
country districts and works the same 
harm on buildings there. 

Other causes of the weathering of 
buildings are faulty handling of the 
material, errors in design, and wrong 
methods of cleaning or restoration, 
which may make a building even more 
liable to crumble. Living organisms 
cause decay. 

Danger in Decoration 

It lias also been found that minute 
fissures, or vents, have often a more 
dangerous effect on an elaborately 
decorated building than on one with 
plain wall surfaces. We have an ex¬ 
ample of this in London. The dangerous 
condition of the Houses of Parliament is 
due to vented stone that has been highly 
decorated. It had been chosen because 
it was easy to carve and was thought 
to be durable in a smoky atmosphere. 
The Geological Museum in Jermyn 
Street was built of the same kind of 
stone about the same time, and is still 
in good condition. On this building 
the opening of the vents has had no 
serious effects, for it was designed in 
classic style with plain walls. 

Iron cramps and dowels, or fastenings, 
are another cause of the decay of 
buildings. Wren knew all about the 
danger „ of rising iron near the surface, 
where it becomes oxidised and corrodes, 
thus damaging the masonry, so he 
ordered his builders to use no iron within 
nine inches of the air. But his instruc¬ 
tions were not carried out, and as a 
consequence so much damage was done 
in the main piers of St Paul's that over 
a thousand iron cramps and dowels had 
to be removed during the latest repairs. 

To All Kind Homes 

Please ask your Butcher 
to use the Humane Killer 


500 Toronto Children 
Become Members 

Number of Branches—1225 

In Toronto the L.N.P. has a wonder¬ 
ful friend. 

Only last January Mrs Tanner started 
to make the L.N.P. movement better 
known in day schools and Sunday 
Schools there, and already she has en¬ 
rolled about 500 children. 

It is her ambition to organise groups 
of L.N.P.s in all the Toronto schools, 
and then to extend this splendid work to 
other Canadian cities. 

In the schools the pioneers of each 
classroom elect a representative, and 
from these a president and secretary 
are chosen. There is a great enthu¬ 
siasm among the boys- and girls, who 
have sent through the C.N. a message of 
goodwill to all pioneers. 

There is plenty of room 1 in England 
for work of this kind. If only an L.N.P. 
member would start at once in every 
town to make the movement known in 
schools where there arc no members it 
would be a fine thing for the L.N.P. 

. How to Join the League 

All letters should be addressed: L.N.P., 
15 , Grosvcnor Crescent) 
London, S.W.l. 

No L.N.P. letters to be 
sent to the C.N. office . 

Each application 

The l.n.p. Badge should enclose six¬ 
pence for card and badge, with your 
full name, age, birthday, and school. 


WHO WAS JAMES IIOGG? 

Born Ettrick, Selkirkshire, 1770. 

Died Altrive, Yarrow, 1835 * 
Receiving less than a year’s education, 
this delightful poet became, at seven 
years of age, a shepherd hoy, and lives in 
history as the Ettrick Shepherd. It was 
while working as a shepherd that he was 
granted access to books .which enabled 
him further to educate himself. Then 
meeting “ a half daft man," who recited 
some of Burns’s poems to him, and said, 
that they were by the sweetest poet that 
ever was born, Hogg determined that he 
would make an effort to fill the dead 
singer’s place. 

His work attracted the attention of 
Scott and Byron, and both helped him, 
as did the Countess of Dalkeith, who left 
him a farm at a nominal rent. He 
farmed and wrote poetry to the end of 
his days. Some of his work is ex¬ 
quisitely dainty. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards, and 
sent to C.N. Question Box, John Carpenter 
House, Whitefriars, London, E.C. 4 , one ques¬ 
tion on each card, with name and address. 

At What Distance is the Horizon ? 

About the number in miles of x| times 
the square root of the height in feet. Thus 
if the eye is 16 feet above the water of a 
largo lake the horizon is 5 miles distant. 

What is the Meaning of Chipping 
in Place Names? 

Like Clieapside, in London, Chipping 
comes from an Anglo-Saxon word meaning 
to buy. Originally places such as Chipping 
Ongar and Chipping Norton were centres 
where people could buy things. 

What Became of the Ark of the 
Covenant? 

Its final home, so far as wc know, was 
the inner sanctuary of Solomon's Temple 
(1 Kings 8). Nowhere is there any clue to its 
ultimate fate beyond the tradition that it 
was raised to heaven to await the coming of 
the Messiah. 

Which Aeroplane Made the First Direct 
Atlantic Flight? 

The Vickers Vimy, in June, 1919. Its 
crew were Captain J. Alcock and Lieutenant 
A. Whitten Brown, who were afterwards 
knighted. Their plane, as well as that which 
made the first flight to Australia, was fitted 
witli two Rolls-Royce engines, and not as 
stated in a recent number. 
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IIOVIS will help you 
to go through the clay 
brimming over with 
health and vitality. 
Because HOVIS is 
not merely a ‘brown’ 
bread but a FOOD— 
vitally complete, con¬ 
taining an added 
percentage of the 
health-promoting 
wheat-germ which 
builds and sustains 
the body-tissues. 



‘ Hovis Every day * ■ 

—The First Rule of Health. 


HOVIS LTD.. 

LONDON, MACCLESFIELD, BRISTOL, etc. 
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Mother’s 


word is law 


FIFTY YEARS UNDER 
THE ALPS 

Jubilee of a Great Tunnel 


and she says 'Lifebuoy’ 

There’s nothing wrong in getting hands dirty, bless you ! But what 
is dangerous , as mother explained, is letting them remain dirty an 
instant longer than can be helped, for who knows what impurities 
they may have gathered ? Mother “laid down the law” about 

using Lifebuoy Soap as soon as the 
children were old enough to wash 
their own hands and faces. 
Now they use it of their 
own free will. Because they 
like its bubbling, antiseptic 
lather. So just before it’s 
time for meals off they dash 
to the bathroom. What a 
scuffle and a splashing! 
But who cares if the floor is 
messed up a little, or towels 
left higgledy-piggledy on the 
rail? Health is what really 
matters — and there’s health 
the penetrating, germ- 
ridding Lifebuoy 
Soap lather. 



Is more tlaaia a good soap 
—M’s a . good fitaMti 


L 556-169-55 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT 


Young People 

them too. Those they choose arc the 

Marie Elisabeth 
real Sardines 

GOOD 7 Well, there arc more of them sold than 
of any other. That should be convincing. They can 
be had at every good grocer’s in the British Isles. 


“HELP! HELP!” 

Left-off Clothing, Boots of all descriptions, Hospital 
and Surgical Aid Letters, Rood and Money for poor 
children, arc urgently needed to help the “poor” 
passing through our.hands, 

Any gift will be gratcfullycreccivcd by 
LEWIS R. BURTT, Secretary, HOXTON MARKET 
C HRISTI AN MISSION, Hoxton Market, LON DON, N.l. 
gjgaSSSg President —Walter Scoles, Esq. 


KNITTING WOOL BUNDLES, i| lb. 4/6, 

3 lb, 9/-. Excellent for Children’s Garments, etc. 
Colours from 2/11 lb. post free. PURE WOOL 
SERGES from 2/8 yd. Reliable Tweeds, Cottons, etc. 
Patterns sent with pleasure. PURE WOOL BROWN 
BLANKETS 5/111 each—three post free. 

ABOUT Co YEARS* REPUTATION . 


EGERTON 
BURNETT’S 
IN.C. DEPT. 



WELLINGTON, 

SOMERSET, 

ENGLAND. 


—Bfflffl—1 

CREMONA 

fkjfl * .m UT trade mark. 

|m§u:«JloiJU|ar5 

” are different! 



THE FAMOUS ST GOTHARD 

Fifty years ago the St Gotliard 
Tunnel was opened and so cut in half the 
time required for the journey between 
Lucerne and Milan. 

All Switzerland has lately been cele¬ 
brating the jubilee of this event, and at 
Airolo, the southern end of the tunnel, a, 
monument to u the victims of labour ” 
was unveiled by Dr Motta, President of 
the Swiss Confederation. 

Fifty years ago the original sculpture 
was made by an artist of the Swiss can¬ 
ton of Ticino, Signor Vicenzo Vela, who 
made it as a decoration for the‘ entrance 
to the tunnel. The monument now un¬ 
veiled is a bronze casting of this. 

The victims of labour to whom the 
sculpture was dedicated were workmen 
who lost their lives during the construc¬ 
tion of the tunnel. There were nearly 
200 of them, many of them dying from 
the effects of poisonous gases clue to 
improper ventilation. 

The chief engineer of the work, M. 
Louis Favre, did not live to see his plans 
completed. He, too, died in the tunnel, 
from heart failure. 

28 Miles of Tunnels 

The St Gotliard tunnels, the Alps from 
Goeschenen in the canton of . Uri to 
Airolo, and it is about nine and a third 
miles long, being second only to the 
Simplon among Alpine tunnels in point 
of length. The. Simplon is a little over 12, 
miles long. The St Gotliard Tunnel took 
more than nine years to build, and cost 
more than two and a quarter millions. 

The railway of which the tunnel is 
part is 151 miles long, and for the last 
ten years it has been electrified. It runs 
from Zurich to the Italian frontier at 
Chiasso, with important connections at 
each end. The line passes through 80 
tunnels, more than 28 miles of them in 
all, some climbing in spiral fashion 
inside the mountains. 

The St Gotliard is not the oldest of 
the great tunnels through the Alps. The 
Mont Ccnis, eight and a half miles long, 
was opened in 18 7 x. 


WITH THE WIND FROM 
AUSTRALIA 
A Sailing Boat Across the 
World 

j \loiv Falmouth is a fine town 
With fine ships in the bay , 

This is the season of the year when 
the. last of the tall ships sail into Fal¬ 
mouth Harbour. 

They arc the great full-rigged barques 
which bring wheat from Australia, 
beating round the Horn, toiling through 
the Doldrums, taking up the Trades. 

Twenty of them arc left. They race 
from Australia, as the old tea clippers 
used to race from China, and the fastest 
passage this year was made by the 
Herzogin Cecilie, which was third to 
arrive. She brought her 54,000 bags of 
wheat from Port Augusta, South Aus¬ 
tralia, in 106 days. ' - 

From her name, as from that of the 
Abraham Rydberg, which was first to 
sail up the Thames on May 17, it is clear 
that the Herzogin Cccilic is no British 
barque. Like the others which keep the 
seas, she is Scandinavian or Finnish 
owned and manned by the sailors of the 
peoples who raided the Saxon shore a 
thousand years ago. 

The last of the big British windjam¬ 
mers left her bones on the West African 
shore. There are no others left to sail 
into Falmouth or pick up the pilot at 
Gravesend. 

It is rather a pity, but commerce and 
the cost of transport will have it so. 
Possibly when the world picks up its 
trade again there will still be room for 
the cargo sailing-ship. 
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BABY WEEK AT 
THE ZOO 

LOLLOPY’S WOLF CUBS 

And the Tiny Pudu Deer, an 
Interesting Dwarf 

BUSY DAYS IN THE OUTDOOR 
AVIARY 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

Within a few days an exceptional 
number of births have occurred in the 
menagerie, 

The most interesting of these additions 
to the nursery arc a Californian sea- 
lion, a Pudu deer, an American bison, 
six common wolf cubs, an opossum, and 
a wallaby. 

. The Pudu deer is a quaint infant, for 
lie belongs to a rare species of dwarf 
deer; and, as liis parents are so small 
that they might easily be mistaken for 
babies themselves, lie looked almost too 
tiny to be real. 

Bison and Sea-Lion 

The bison had the cattle sheds closed 
on his belialf for several days, for the 
mother animal was so fierce and 
aggressive that it was feared she might 
find some means of injuring callers. 

The sea-lion was also hidden for 
a. few days after his arrival, not 
because the mother felt unfriendly 
toward her visitors, but because she 
considered it advisable to hide her 
baby in the sleeping-cave away from 
the others. When she felt that he was 
strong enough to be introduced to her 
relatives she swam out into the pond 
and called to him to follow her for a 
trial trip. 

Considerable interest is attached to 
the litter of six wolf cubs as their mother 
is Lollopy, a well-known Zoo favourite ; 
when old enough to play together they 
are to be exhibited in a large outdoor 
paddock, where it will be possible for 
visitors to see them to advantage. 

The Weather and the Birds 

The Zoo birds have been slow to 
nest this year owing to the bad weather. 
One big outdoor aviary promises to be 
a delightful playground for baby birds. 
Night herons arc nesting. in ivy, while 
silver gulls are' incubating eggs which 
they have placed in nesting-boxes 
provided for them. Common herons 
have built boldly on the tops of wooden 
pillars placed in the aviary for decorative 
purposes, and a pair of Egyptian sacred 
ibis are responsible for a spacious nest 
balanced securely on the top of a tree. 

In another aviary black-backed gulls 
are nesting on the ground, while high 
up above them in the trees storks can 
be seen sitting patiently. 

The enclosure devoted to water-fowl 
has an equally important appearance, 
for nests are' scattered about among the 
shrubs, and zealous hens arc incubating 
eggs and listening to the arguments of 
their excited mates. 


RAISE THE KERB 
And Protect the Pedestrian 

Reports of accidents happening every 
day show that people using the pave¬ 
ments are not free from the dangers of 
present-day. traffic. 

The suggestion lias been made that 
many of these accidents could be pre¬ 
vented if the kerb of the pavement were 
raised six inches. This would serve the 
double purpose of protecting pedestrians 
from motorists and motorists from care¬ 
less pedestrians. 

The added height would prevent cars 
from running on to the pavement and 
would also tend to prevent careless 
people from walking into the roadway. 

The further suggestion is made that 
the cost of raising the kerbs should be 
borne by the Road Fund. 
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No Military Toys 
Here 

A Word For Mr Hitler 

From a Travelling Correspondent 

The man who has been expecting to 
be Germany’s Dictator, Adolf Hitler, 
has a number of plans for changing 
the face of Europe and Germany, and 
one of them is to do away with Berlin’s 
big departmental stores. Tic says it is 
because he wants to give the small 
merchant a fairer chance. 

We believe that if Herr Hitler comes 
to power he will be obliged to revise a 
number of his views, and we hope that 
one of them will be his indiscriminate 
enmity toward all large shops. 

Shops, like people, need to be judged 
upon their merits. 

For example, there is the firm of 
N. Jsrael in Berlin, established 140 years 
.ago, which today employs 1500 people. 
Bycai*cful planning and skilled manage¬ 
ment this store was able to keep all 
its people during the x^ast winter, freely 
spoken of as the worst winter in 100 
years, and has only reduced wages upon 
Government order. 

Helping the League 

The shelves of the toy department 
in this shop are stocked with every 
imaginable delight except one. There 
are dolls and doll-clothes, furniture 
and dishes, animals, Noah’s Arks, and 
farms; sets of things to build with, 
weave with, paint with, and experiment 
with ; fascinating electrical apparatus, 
and dozens of games and things for 
spoi’ts. There arc so many things 
that one does not notice that anything 
is lacking unless one asks for a pistol; 
a pop-gun, or a toy tank. Then the 
assistant politely replies : "I am sorry ; 
this shop does not keep military toys.” 

This is a shop which is trying to help 
the work of the League of Nations. We 
hope Herr Hitler will let it live. 


C.N. AND ITS 
COMPANION 
Final Offer 

If yon have not yet found your six 
new readers of the C.N. please be quick 
and do so, for the Editor’s offer to send 
My Magazine free for six months closes 
this week. 

On page 15 will be found two forms. 
Ask your friends to buy this week's 
paper and fill in the lower form and 
hand it to a newsagent. Then write out 
a list of the names and addresses of your 
six friends, side by side with the name 
and address of the newsagent from 
whom each has ordered his copy. Fill 
in the upper form, attach it to your list, 
and send them to 

C.N. Special Offer, 

Fleetway House, London, E.C. 4. 

Schools arc eligible for this scheme* 
It should be quite easy to find six new 
C.N. readers in any class, and the copies 
of My Magazine could be given for use 
in school. 

My Magazine For July 

This is definitely the final offer, and 
claims should be sent in to arrive not 
later than June 24. 

Even if you have not been successful 
in finding six new C.N. readers you arc 
sure to like My Magazine. 

The July issue is now on sale and it 
is a splendid shillingsworth. Its articles 
deal with a wide variety of subjects. 
Here arc some of the titles. 

The. Greatest 71 l i stake Ever Made 

Must We Perish If. the Sun Goes .Out ? 

What the Gyroscope is Doing 

The Great Steel Road to Ten Thousand 
Places 1 

Sights of a Great City (New York) 

A Queer and Famous Yorhshireman 

If you would make sure of your copy 
you arc advised to buy it now before 
it is too late. 


Jacko on the Escalator 


G reat-Uncle Timothy’s visits were 
always a delight to the Jacko 
Family, He still felt young enough to 
enjoy gadding about a bit, and the boys 
loved taking it in turns to go with him. 

On the morning after his arrival he 
announced his intention of going to a 
Dog Show, several miles away. 

“ Would you like to come with me, 
Jacko ? ” he asked. 

14 Bather I ” answered Jacko, with a 
delighted grin. But he didn’t add that 


44 No, thanks! ” retorted Uncle 
brusquely. “ I’ll go round by the steps. 
None of your new-fangled flip-flaps for 
me ! ” he added. 

Off went Jacko and was soon gaily 
sliding down; but though he waited five 
minutes Uncle Timothy didn’t appear. 

4f Coo ! ” he chuckled as an idea 
struck him, ” I’ll go up in the lift and 
have another ride down,” 

This was soon done, and he was part of 
the way down for the second time when 



what appealed to him as much as the 
show was the prospect of a ride on the 
Underground Railway. 

Monkeyville Tube Station had not 
long been opened, and the escalator and 
lifts were attractive novelties to the 
schoolchildren. 

44 Mind you’re a good boy, and don’t 
lead Uncle a dance,” was Mother Jacko’s 
parting shot as they started off. 

Jacko was very excited. 44 You must 
come on the escalator. Uncle,” he cried 
when they reached the station. 44 ITang 
on to the sides, and we’ll slither down.” 


lie saw the old gentleman waiting below, 
clutching a bag of cream buns. 

“ Hello ! Uncle 1 I’m coming,” called 
Jacko, waving both his hands. Then he 
nearly waved his legs as well, for lie 
foolishly started to run. 

” Crikey! ” he*shrieked, ” I can’t stop 1 ” 
Indeed, lie could not—till lie reached 
the bottom. Then he gave a sudden, 
sharp lurch and shot full tilt into the 
waistcoat of his horrified uncle. 

Bust! went tlic big paper bag, and 
Squash went the cream buns all over 
the Elat form 1 



Here is the latest thing—which you can have free for the asking—the New 
Model C C B Monoplane, complete with hangar, which comprises'the. C C B 
Air Park—a monoplane that banks, rolls, side-slips, and loops. 1 Wd d 

This new single-seater fcpcccl monoplane actually flies and lands perfectly— 
at the same time being an exact scale model of a well-known monoplane, com¬ 
plete with fuselage, wheels and propeller. 

50,000 sets of constructional parts with instructions included are being dis¬ 
tributed free of charge by Clark's Creamed Barley. Don’t miss this big oppor¬ 
tunity. If you arc not already a C C B boy—become one at once, and get tlits 
magnificent gift NOW . You will love CCB. 

irnr i rrai - - - . . .. ■ nn , ,1, . . i t. 

How to get yours FREE 

All you have to do to obtain absolutely FREE the new’ C CB Air park is 
to fill up and post the coupon-bejow and send it, together with the top of a 
Clark’s Creamed Barley packet, to C C B/ ? 2 K F leet Street, E.C.4- You only 
need use a £d. stamp if you do not seal the envelope. Immediately on receipt 
of your coupon and packet top, C C B will send you, post free, the complete 
constructional plans for the AIR PARK. 

If mother does not already have CCB make certain that she gets it at 
once, so that you do not miss your gift. 


What is CCB? 


C C B is short for Clark’s Creamed Barley, 
the British Breakfast Food that is cooked 


ready to eat. Children love it and thrive on it. It is delightful with milk, 
cream, or custard—with or without the addition of fresh fruit, stewed fruit, 
or canned fruit. Stocked by all good Grocers and Stores, io|d. per packet. 


CLARK’S 

CREAMED 

BARLEY 

72, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


COUPON for FREE AIR PARK] 

„ ■■■ - 11 -. ■ rn I i ■ m 

To CCB, 72, Fleet St., London, E.C.4. 2 

Please send me the complete construe- ■ 
tional plans for the CCB Air Park. I i 
enclose the top from a C C B packet. • • 

■ 

ft 

Name . ■ 


A cldress 


ft 


L & S 
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DICK’S proud of the fact that he introduced 
Dad to Puffed Wheat . His breakfast-table 
smile is worth seeing. Mother is delighted, 
too j because she knows the nourishment that 
these tempting grains provide. 



DAD really enjoys Puffed Wheat—no longer 
does he think it only a children’s cereal . 
Puffed grains arc so light , yet so satisfying 9 
. , he says. 

* * # * 

Happy laughter that tells of 
healthy appetites . . . what 
mother doesn't respond to her 
kiddies’ request for ‘ something 
to eat ’ ? And what better, 
more nourishing, more appetising 
than Quaker Puffed Wheat and 
Puffed Rice. 

Puffed Wheat • is the whole 
grain, containing protein, which 
is the ideal body-builder. Puffed 
Rice provides all the vital food 
elements of selected rice. Both 
are delicious and easily digestible 
—both ready to serve. 




FOOD shot from guns. Selected grains of rice 
or wheal are placed in specially constructed 
ovens. Fiery heat creates enormous pressure. 
When the guns are fired each gram is puffed 
to eight or ten times its normal size. The full 
story of this interesting and novel process is 
described on the back of each packet , 



CHAPTER 21 
Alt (o the Rescue 

As Timothy crossed African Court on his 
** way back to return his handcart to the 
coal boy he regretted that he had not fixed 
some place of meeting for Jim and his father. 

With a sigh Timothy decided to stay in 
that vicinity, watching. But how to do it ? 
Timothy himself was now known by sight 
to all the members of the society and their 
doorman. He. feared that the two hench¬ 
men who had been told off to follow Jim 
also , knew his face. They had glanced at 
him keenly when lie- had entered the court¬ 
yard of the warehouse. Unless he could 
contrive some disguise he was a marked 
man ; and to hang about that courtyard 
with members of the society passing in and 
out of it would be the utmost foliy. Yet 
what disguise would give him the apparent 
right to stay there ?.. 

Still pushing the handcart slowly across 
the courtyard Timothy gave a quick 
glance around. The place was apparently 
deserted. Suddenly lie had an inspiration. 
On the third floor of Number 1, the building 
nearest the entrance alley, there were two 
blank dusty windows, and a sign beside 
the door announced : V Office to Let. 
Apply to Housekeeper.’ 1 Those windows 
overlooked Number 6, African Court, in 
which Jim’s father was a prisoner. 

Timothy pushed his cart of coal a little 
more quickly toward the entrance alley, 
lie had first to return the borrowed cart to 
the boy patiently waiting at - the street 
entrance. Half-way , through the narrow 
covered alley he stopped. Two men were 
approaching from the street, talking together 
heatedly. It was the two who had been 
trailing Jim. 

I tell you,” said one of them, 41 it’s just 
suicide to go„ back and tell Number One we 
have lost him again. Wc had better get 
away while we have a chance.” 

” He’d catch us soon enough, wouldn’t 
he ? ” returned the other. /* He never 
gives up a hunt. I tell you there’s nowhere 
safe in the world for us if Number One 
discovers we have failed. We might get 
some mercy now if wc confess. We'll get 
none if wc try to escape.” 

” We might pick up the boy again if wo 
go on hunting for him,” persisted the first 
man. ” We’ve several hours before us.” 

, ” Here, you, wliat are you doing in this 
alley ? ” interrupted the other in a raised 
voice, having just caught sight of Timothy. 

Timothy, who had been crouching in an 
angle of the alley apparently engaged in 
tying his slioc-lacc, rose to his feet, and began 
to push his cart of coal toward the exit. ‘ 

. ” It’s all right,” said the first man. ” It’s 
only flic boy who delivers coal every week.” 

” What’s lie hanging about like that 
for ? ” said the other, unconvinced. ” Do 
you think he heard wliat wc were saying ? ” 

if It wouldn’t mean anything to him if 
lie did,” said the other. ‘ • Here, boy, what 
are you doing here ? ” 

“ Me and my mate,” muttered Timothy, 
keeping his head as much as possible 
averted, ” we just-” 

44 Oh, come on ! ” said the first man im¬ 
patiently, having peered at the four sacks 
of coal on the barrow. 44 We’ve more im¬ 
portant things to do than to stand here 
talking to a coal boy. You go out and watch 
the entrance from the street. I’ll go inside 
and sec he’s not already in the court.” 

The two men separated, and Timothy, 
with a sigh of relief, went on to where the 
real coal boy was waiting at the kerb. 

” Help me to push this,” muttered 
Timothy, keeping a wary eye on the man 
who was watching from a little down the 
street. The two boys went off in the same 
direction, Timothy explaining what next 
lie needed in the way of help. 

They pushed slowly, and after a moment 
the man who had’gone into the court passed 
them and joined his mate. 

He’s . not in the . courtyard,” he 
announced. “ There's no place for a cat 
to hide, there.” 

** Air right,” said the other. ” Then wc go 
back to the entrance. No one goes through 
that alley except we let him pass, see ? ” 

The two went down the street and took 
up their positions. Timothy, aided by the 
•friendly coal boy, turned the barrow down a 
side street. 

“ First I want some food,” he explained. 
” I'll stay by the barrow while you go into 
that ham-ahd-beef shop and"buy sandwiches, 
a lot of them.” 

The boy did as lie.was told, and came out 
with a great package of edibles, bought with 
Timothy's money. Timothy divided them, 
and put as much of the food into his 
pockets as they would hold. 


“ Now wc go back,” directed Timothy. 
“ I want to get through that alley again 
without being stopped. You'll have to clo 
the talking, I’m afraid. And, look here, if 
you get into any trouble because of this here 
is my uncle’s name and address and mine. 
My uncle’s a barrister, and he will sec you 
through, no matter what happens. Only 
don’t let me down now. I must get through 
that alley,” 

The youngster looked at him wisely. 

“ It's a rag, isn’t it, gov'nor ? ” he said. 
" I’ll see you through. Let me do the talk¬ 
ing. I don't care for the look of those men.'' 

In silence the two boys made their way 
back to the entrance of African Court. The 
two men stood leaning against the two sides 
of it. They looked suspiciously at the re¬ 
turning barrow of coal. 

44 What are you doing back here again ? ” 
said one. : . 

" Got some coal to deliver/’ said the 
youngster,, whose * name Timothy had 
learned was Alfred. 

” You've already delivered your coal,” 
said the man. 

” It's all right,” said the other man 
suddenly. ” I've seen this boy delivering 
coal here before. I don’t know the other 
one, though,” 

“ He's learning the business,” said 
Alfred hastily. ” I’m taking him with me 
on my rounds.” : 

The man who had first spoken had been 
examining the sacks of coal on the barrow. 

44 Oh, let him go on in,” he said, apparently 
satisfied with their contents. ” The chief 
has two sacks of coat delivered every week 
through the coal-hole in the pavement.” k 

“ Well, go on and deliver your coal,” 
said the other. ” But don't hang about 
in there, or it will be the worse'for you.” 

Alfred took up the handles of his barrow 
with alacrity, and Timothy followed meekly 
down the alley. lie was worried for his 
helper’s safety. 

“ I don’t know how you arc going to get 
out again, Alf,” he said contritely. “I 
mean to stay inside, and when they see 
that only one of us returns you may 
find yourself in trouble. I wouldn't do it 
if the matter were less urgent.” 

" That's all right, gov’nor,” said Alfred, 
with the perky self-confidence of the 
Cockney. 

" Remember my uncle’s address,” said 
Timothy. ” He ought to be back today or 
tomorrow. Go and sec him in any case, 
and tell hint what you know; or send 
for him. He’ll see you safe when he secs 
my writing on this note.” 

Timothy took back the bit of paper 
he had given Alfred and wrote a line or 
two further on it. 

In the convenient angle of the dimly- 
lighted alley Timothy took off tlic dis¬ 
guising cap and the sacking from his 
shoulders. He rubbed his face clean 
with his handkerchief and stood once 
more to his full height. 

” Go on and deliver that other sack of 
coal, Alf,” he said. ” I've, something else 
to do. Meanwhile, good luck ! ” 

CHAPTER 22 

Desperate Measures 

imotiiy, looking no longer the humble 
coal boy, slipped through the door of 
Number 1, African Court, and rang for the 
housekeeper. 

“I see you have an office to let in this 
building,” he said. “ I would like to 
look at it, please.” 

He was taken up to the third’ floor and 
shown the room, a dusty, unkempt apart¬ 
ment, apparently long unused. His hardest 
task was now before him. How was he 
to persuade the housekeeper to allow him 
to remain there all day ? As he pretended 
to examine the place with an eye to its 
suitability a bell rang urgently below. . 

” Have you seen enough of it ? ” asked 
the housekeeper impatiently. 

“ I’m still not quite sure,” said Timothy. 
” Just go down and see what is wanted and 
leave me here, will you ? I’ll be able to 
tell you if I’ll take it when you return.” 

The housekeeper went off grumbling 
about people who could not make up their 
minds. When he had gone Timothy went 
I softly to the head of the stairs. An angry 
voice sounded below. 

! ” A boy pretending to be delivering coal 

'nipped in here a minute ago,” said the 
voice. ” Wc’vc got his mate outside, and 
he says he doesn’t know anything about it.” 

" I thought there was something queer 
about that boy,” returned the voice of the 
housekeeper. ” Come with me : I’ve trot 
him uostairs.” 1 


Timothy ran back to the room he had 
just left. It was empty. Not a place to 
hide. He tried the doors of other rooms in 
the corridor. They were all locked. He 
heard the heavy steps of his pursuers 
coming up the stairs. No hope that way. 
He looked out of the window and saw 
the shuttered windows of Number 6 
opposite. Somehow or other he must 
remain there where he could watch them. 
An inspiration came to him. He closed the 
door of the room and opened the dusty 
window. About four feet below it was ah 
ornamental ledge on the facade of the 
building. It was risky, but lie must try it. 
He climbed over the sill of the window 
and on to the ledge. Then, clinging with 
one hand to the sill, he reached up and 
closed the window above him. 

Timothy hung there in full view of 
Number 6, hoping fervently no one would 
look out and see him. Heavy steps came 
into the room he had left. 

” He's gone ! ” said a voice. 

“Of course he’s gone,” said a disgusted 
voice, ” You didn’t think he would stay 
here and wait for us, did you ? He can’t have 
passed us down the stairs. He must have 
gone higher. Come on.” 

” I’ll just lock this door before I go,” 
said the housekeeper's voice. 

Timothy heard a jingle of keys and the 
sound of a door closing. It was just what 
he had hoped for. He opened the window 
above him and climbed hastily through 
it again. He was locked in the room, 
but that room had an excellent view of the 
whole of Number < 3 , in which his friend 
and that friend’s father were imprisoned. 
He would be able to keep guard safely for 
the rest of the day. 

Timothy, settled himself comfortably on 
the floor near the window and took the 
sandwiches out of his pocket. He had 
nothing to do for the moment but .wait 
until he should see his friends emerge from 
their imprisonment. 

He waited all day, fighting the sleep which 
threatened to overpower him, never taking 
his eyes from the house opposite. Nothing 
came from it. Never once did the door 
open. At last it began to grow dark. 
What could have happened to Jim ? 
The time was approaching for the meeting 
at which ho. was expected to appear with 
the plans. Now dark figures moved across 
the courtyard toward the door. The 
members were arriving. 

Ilad Jim also been caught and im¬ 
prisoned ? He had gone into that house and 
he had not come out again. Timothy made 
up his mind quickly. He knew of one 
entrance to that house other than by the 
door, which was impracticable. lie must 
go down the tunnel again and hope that 
the iron shutter would open, and so make 
it possible for him to rescue the inventor 
at least. The arguments against this attempt 
were as strong as they had ever been, but 
the case was now desperate. 

He glanced out into the dark courtyard 
and saw that it was momentarily empty. 
Apparently all the members of the society 
had already entered. He opened his window 
quietly and climbed from ledge to ledge 
down the front of tlic building. In a 
moment he had run across the courtyard 
and was trying the brickwork in the area. 
It opened under his hands and he crawled 
down the tunnel. If only the iron shutter 
at the other end would prove to be open f 

When he reached the farther end Timothy 
could hardly believe liis luck. The iroii 
shutter was open, and Number One stood 
talking to the inventor. 

** You have had your chance,” lie was 
saying. " I have ordered this shutter to be 
opened for the last time. As soon as I 
leave it will close again, for, as you have 
noticed, I am always here when it is open 
lest you attempt to escape that way.. 
The members of the society are upstairs, 
and your son is due to arrive with the 
plans any moment now. If he should fail 
to come he will have accomplished your 
destruction. Oh, don’t glance at the open 
shutter, Mr Norton. In the first place, 
I am stronger than you, and, in the second 
place, two of my men are even now fastening 
the cloor at the end of the tunnel with two 
transverse iron bars. That tunnel has 
served its purpose.” 

Timothy's breath failed him. It the 
president was speaking the truth Timothy, 
as well as tlic inventor and his son, was 
trapped. Timothy turned and hastily 
crawled down to the end door of the tunnel. 
For all his efforts the door would not open. 
The president had spoken the truth. The 
boy’s fears now took another turn. He 
must get back to that iron shutter before 
it closed for the last time, or he would be 
left to die in the darkness of this tunnel, 

to be coNTitarrcn 
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This French territory, formerly 
a part of French Guiana, has 
\ 9 made a provisional issuo of 
stamps by overprinting the stamps of French Guiana 
i'TERIUTOIRE DE LTNINI.” We can supply a 
set of 5 different Price 6d. Post Free. 

ASK TO SEE OUR APPROVAL SHEETS. 
Erpin^ton and Martin 
(DEPT. 190), SOUTH HACKNEY, LONDON, E,9. 

FAR EASTERN 1701717 
PACKET Jr KLL 

Contains 510 TJNSORTED FOREIGN STAMPS, many 
Roarco, from Inclo-Ohina, .Malay, Cochin. Old Japan, 
Hong Kong. China, Ceylonj Madagascar, Tunis, Mozam¬ 
bique Co . etc. FREE to all GENUINE POSTAL appli¬ 
cants thr OUV FAMOUS l-VXTUA LAUGH DISCOUNT 
APPROVAL SHEETS enclosing 2d. postago (Abroad 6d. 
1LO.). Mention *■* Fax’ lias tern.* 4 

LONG BOTTOM & EAGTICK, 

59, Holdenhurst Road, Bournemouth. 


FRENCH 

COLONIES. 


FREE. 22 

Including old and recent issues. Every stamp a perfect 
picture in itself. Leopards, natives, jungle scenes, 
etc. You must get them, I will send this collection 
absolutely free to all stamp collectors sending 2d. post¬ 
age, abroad, C.d, p,o. Only one gift to each applicant, 

G n f/rrp Mortimer Lodge, Wimbledon 
« r. IvCuij Park, London, S.W.19. 

THE CREAT SAHARA DESERT PACKET FREE I 

Contains stamps from quaint and Interesting Far 
Eastern Countries, mostly pictorials. LATAKIA 
(Alaoiiitcs), Grand Lebanon, Old Egypt, 
CHARKARI STATE (India Palace), new 
Palestine, SYRIA, Iraq (Mesopotamia); finally, 
the beautiful SAHARA ** Camel " stamp over¬ 
printed REPUBLIC A, A wonderful offer of 
good and unusual stamps only. SEND TO-DAY, 
DON’T DELAY 1 Just 2d. for postage. Re¬ 
quest approvals, and a further packet of 50 all fj 
different will bo included, u 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND (C.N.), Liverpool. 


The Turk Packet FREE 

All applicants for my new approval sheets 
sending i^d. postage will receive 15 Turkish 
stamps free, Pictorial, War, Jubilee, Surcharged, 
etc., usually sold at 1/3. Additional free set to 
customers giving collectors’ addresses, 

H. WATKINS 

(Dept, C.P.3), CO, Leicester Road, East Fjnchley, N.2. 

SYDNEY BRIDGE PUT. FREE! 

Actual Contents of this wonderful offer •— 

New Sydney Bridge Commemorative, 

20 Tine Portrait Stamps. 

15 Different french Colonies. 

Persia (Shall), Spain (Jlaby Head), Venezuela (Bolivar), 
Old U.S.A., Roumania (Boy King), new issue of ININI. 
etc. The French Colonials nro all grand largo pictorials 
—Natives, Wild Animals, Views, Lakes, and Scenery, 
Finally, tho now Australian Sydney Bridge stamp la 
included. Just 36 really good stamps (no Germany). 
ALL FREE. Request approvals, enclosing 2d. postago. 
SHOWELL BROS. IC.N.9), 42, Vanbrugh IIIU, 
_ LONDON. S.E.3, _ 

PACKET /lid. 
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Postage 
2 id. extra. 


GOO excellently 
mixed stamps, com¬ 
plete sheet of 100 
unused, 12-page booklet for duplicates, 

25 British Colonials, 375 Strip Mounts (three times 
as quick as the old-fashioned single ones), also my 
ftno illustrated list. Senders of stamp-collecting 
friends’ addresses receive free set. Ask to see my 
cheap approval sheets. . 

WATKINS (C.N. Dept.), Granville Road, BARNET. 



STAMP ALBUM FREE. 

Start Stamp Collecting Now I 
The King ol Hobbies. Tho 
Hobby of Kin^s. “ The Mat- 
lock " Album is an ideal Album 
for a Beginner. • It Is a valuable 
Duplicate Book for more advanced 
collectors. It is hound in stiff 
coloured pictorial cover. It contains 
100 pages with countless Illustra¬ 
tions. It has room for stamps of 
every country, It is fully titled 
and has completo Index. It Is tho 
Ctrentest Offer ever made to 
Collectors. It is Free. Just- send 
a 4d. stamp to cover cost of post 
and packing. Ask for Approvals. 
Write io-ilau: Victor Bancroft 
(The Gift House), Matlock, Eng. 


® OVERALLS 


Ideal for Boys and Girls up to 4 years 
of age. Fast colours. 

Strongly made of durable cotton material. Four 
sizes; 23 in,, 26 in., 29 in. and 32 in. from shoulder 
to ankle. Three colours; Blue. Green and 
Brown. Comfortable, attractive. Buttons at 
sides and back. 

State age or measurement and colour when 
order! ng._ 

2/6 with two animals 
embroidered and pocket. 

Post free¬ 
st Mother writes : 

. r . -f / / ** / think, they are the best 

1 S/ things yet for small children.” 

^ Tim, Tom and Tiny 
~ VAy Flaying by the sea; 

Getting into trouble 
" Tumbler.” sqitfs the three . 

GAZELLA, 
Chipping 
Norton, 
Oxford¬ 
shire. 




18,000 East End Children 

will have a long glorious day by the sea, or in the 
country, this summer. Cost 2/- each. Will 
you help to give 12 hours' happiness at 
2d. an hour to children of poverty from slum 
homes of Fast London’s Endless Environs ? Please 
respond liberally to— THE SUPERINTENDENT, 

EAST END MISSION 

Commercial Road, Stepney, London, E,1. 


THE C.N. AND ITS 
COMPANION 

Here are the forms referred to in the special 
offer mentioned on page 13, 

I C.N. SPECIAL OFFER j 

i I hersby.declare that I have obtained the | 
s six new readers on the attached list, each of j 
i whom has handed to the newsagent named j 
: the order form published in the C.N. •; 

• Please send to me, free of all cost, \ 
j My Magazine for six months, j 

: Signature ; 

j Address . j 

j Post this form to the address given below \ 


C.N. Order Form 


To . Newsagent 

Please deliver the Children’s Newspaper 
for the next seven weeks to 

Name 

and 

Address 


i Dale .... • 

j New readers hand this form to a newsagent j 

Post the top form, with a list of names and 
addresses of new readers and their newsagents, to 
C.N. Special Offer,Flcctway House,London,E.C.4 


“Good/ it’s Mason’s! and Teetotal Too! ” 

Kindly fill up and post this 
coupon NOW for a 

TRIAL SAMPLE 



OF 


(ATOM'S 

and make ONE GALLON 

PRIME NON-ALCOIIOLIC BEER 

A DELIGHTFUL BEVERAGE 


COUPON- 


NEWBALL & MASON, LTD.. NOTTINGHAM.—Please send sufficient Mason’s Extract ol Herbs 
and Yeact for making one gallon of Prime Beer, 4d. enclosed for postage etc. Address of 
nearest retailer will be sent with each Sample. 


Name and Address.., 


in Block Letters... 


Children’s Newspaper 
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You sec £ ^ + ©dot deals so ge 


with children's teeth/' 

"You must keep them clean—and if you use Odol 
you can do ft without damaging the precious enamel/' 
The regular use of Odol Solid Dentifrice at an 
early age avoids trouble fn the future, ft assists nature 
fn the development of a perfect mouth and keeps 
the teeth clean and healthy—as every child's teeth 
should be. Odol checks harmful dental bacteria; 
prevents decay and keeps the mouth clean and healthy. 


© 

The patent lacquered aluminium 
container is hygienic and even 
when wet will not discolour the 
dentifrice. Odol Solid Dentifrice 
is most economical to use — only 
sixpence for a standard farge size 
tin. Obtainable everywhere. 



SOLID DENTIFRICE 



C R A N B U X 


LIMITED OF 


NORWICH! 


Garland C.N. 3 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for us a year. See below. 



Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered' 
anywhere in the world for 
14 s 6d a year (Canada 14 s). 


THE BRAN TUB 

A Bat and a Ball 

cricket bat and ball together 
cost 33 s 9 d. Seven times, the 
cost of the bat is equal to twenty 
times the cost of the ball. What 
does each of them cost ? 

Answer next week 

A Picture Puzzle 



'yyiiEN you have found the five 
words represented by these 
drawings take two consecutive 
letters from each word and spell a 
kind of picture. Answer next week 

Making Use of the Dew 

Jn hot dry weather it is not 
easy to grow good crops of 
salad such as lettuce and radish.- 
It is a good plan to have these 
between the rows of such vege¬ 
tables as beetroot, carrot, and 
parsnip," as the leaves of these 
plants collect a great deal of dew. 

After a clear night-the foliage 
of the carrot carries thousands of 
drops; and the moisture con¬ 
denses just as freely on the shiny 
leaves of other vegetables. ’If the 
salads are between the rows^they 
receive the benefit of the dew which 
drains from the foliage of the ad¬ 
joining pi ants." 

A Riddle and Its Answer 

WHY did the tin whistle? It 
did, as you heard ‘ - 

Today when twas-blown by that 
funny old man 

It made such a noise, just as shrill 
as a bird. 

Why did the tin whistle ? Because 
a .tin can \ 

Queer Taxes 

]\|any queer tees hftve been 
imposed from time to time 
by chancellors who were at their 
wit’s end for means of raising' 
money. William Pitt levied 5s on 
every clock or timepiece. As a 
result, these became scarce, and 


“ Act-of-Parliament Clocks ” were 
exhibited by keepers of inns for 
the benefit'’of their patrons. 

During, the Napoleonic wars a 
tax on hair powder caused. the 
fashion for powdered wigs and 
heads to die out in England. Lord 
Randolph Churchill once proposed 
a tax on sporting cartridges, but 
the farmers threatened to let the 
country become overrun with 
rabbits, and the idea was dropped. 

Caterpillar 

/ piiE solution of each of the 
following definitions is con¬ 
tained in the word Caterpillar. 
Each word has four or more letters. 

Part of a coat.-, A visitor. Pacify. 
Watchful. . Mouth of a volcano. 
Leap. Part of a rowing boat. 
Shallow circular vessel. A story. 

Answer next week 

Early Days 

Faraday. Bread was so dear 
when Faraday was a youth that 
he could only afford one loaf a 
week. He was the son of a black¬ 
smith, and,at the age of thirteen 
was apprenticed to a bookseller. 

Mr Duncan,.a customer to the 
shop, found him reacting some 
scientific books one day and gave 
him a ticket for four lectures by 
Sir Humphry Davy at the Royal 
Institution. Faraday made notes 
of the lectures, and on Mr Duncan’s 
advice sent them to Davy, who en¬ 
gaged him as his assistant. 

Transposition 

\Yitii arrogance swelled 1 strut 
o’er the plain, 

And a numerous retinue have in 
my train; 

Transposed, though 1 now may be 
horrid and frightful, 

Transpose me again, I’m a place 
most delightful. Answer next week 

Day and Night Chart 


MibNroHT,: 


Sun $e J 
948 

m. 



no on , 


Daylight, twilight, and darkness 
in the middle of next week. 
June 21 is the longest day," after 
which the days grow shorter. 

Two Words in One ~ 

Qne ray of light divide in twain, 
Two perfect words you’ll see 
quite plain; 

Each thesame meaning will convey. 
Our present state they both display. 

■ ■ * * Answer next week 



Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the morning the planet. 

Saturnism 
the South, and 
Mars is in the 
East. In the 
evening Jupi¬ 
ter is in the 
West. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon as it may 
be seen looking South at midnight 
on Sunday, June 19. 

The Song of the Birds 

Jn June the quality of the song 
of birds begins to decline, 
and toward the end of the month 
they become silent one by one. 

The cuckoo’s double note under¬ 
goes a change; “in June he 
changes his tune ” runs the old 
country saying. Even The night¬ 
ingale’s song deteriorates into a 
harsh croak. It is the beginning of 
the moulting season, and the birds, 
all over the countryside have a 
tattered look. 

lei On Parle Fran$ais 


j •.:■ 


A 




pRijill 


'mm 

Le lac 

Le lis 

La lampe 


Les bords du lac sont charmants. 
Le lis est l’embleme de la purete. 
La jeune Grecque alluma la lampe. 

A Curious Word 

'pn ere is a remarkable word of 
seven letters in the English 
language. The first two letters 
mean a man • the first three letters. 
mean a "woman; the first four 
letters mean a man; and the whole 
seven letters mean a woman. 

The word is heroine. - 

Haro and Tortoise Problem 

A hare, racing with a tortoise, 
allowed the tortoise - to get 
three-quarters of the way to the 
winning-post before he made a 
start. He then exerted himself and 
ran four yards* for every yard the 
tortoise ran. * 

Which of them won ? 

Answer next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS . 
Profit and Loss. 40 
what Am i ? Oyster. 

► Pocket Money. 

John is 9d, James Is 2d 
Pour Letters. 

* Tops, pots, stop; spot, post. 

The C.N, Cross Word Puzzle 



Dr MERRYMAN 

Marching Orders 

JJenry was taking the car into 
town to do the shopping. 

" Don’t forget to bring some¬ 
thing for the rats,” called Betty 
as he was about to leave. 

“ Not* me,” he replied. “ If 
they are not satisfied with what 
is in the house they can leaved” 

Gooseberry Tart 



o sight theGoose-Gogseems tobe 
An easy-tempered fellow, 
Because he looks so round and ripe, 
So sunshiny and mellow. 

But meeting him at lunch-time you 
Discover with a start 
That if he isn’t sugared he 
Can be a little tart. 

No Escape 

T ack had returned from a fishing 
J k and camping holiday. 

“ Did you fish with flies ? ” lie 
was asked.’ 

“ Fish with them ? ” he queried. 
“ I should, .say we did. And we 
ate with them, camped with them, 
and slept with them.” 

- -■ -r % A Night’s Rest 
/ pHE hour^was late and the night 
‘was ’dark. The traveller 
found, the. village, inn and ham¬ 
mered on the door. 

After * a time a sleepy head 
peeped out of a window. • 

• V Caiv : I stay 'here for the 
night ? ” asked the traveller. 

“ Certainly,” was the reply, and 
then a pillow came down. “ You 
may need this in case the doorstep 
is too hard.” 

A Long Journey 

JJlack : Our friend Archie main¬ 
tains that lie came from a 
very good family. 

White : Possibly ; and I’ll guess 
he’s mighty footsore. 

A Home Truth 

Little Jack, who was staying 

with His aunt, was trying man¬ 
fully to cut his meat at dinner-time. 

“Are you sure you can manage, 
clear ? ” asked’Auntie. 

“ Yes, thank you, Auntie,” 
replied '■Jack. “ We often have 
meat as tough as this at homed’ 


TIVE-MINUTE STORY 

R ex took his spade and 
moved behind the group 
of deck-chairs where his par¬ 
ents were sitting with friends 
on the beach. 

He was tired of a certain 
remark that was being made 
about him. “ Rex is a regu¬ 
lar miser ! ” they said—all 
in fun, of course, but it was 
not fun to Rex. So he moved 
out of their sight, and started 
to dig a deep hole in the sand. 

What a chapter of accidents 
it had all been ! Yet what a 
joyful start, a 'present of 
money, to spend as he liked. 
But it had- not been enough 
to do all he wanted ; that was 
the cause of the trouble. He 
wanted a kite, and ho wanted 
to go to the fireworks. 

He decided on the ki te. And 
then, when he had entered the 


© 


© 


© 
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shop to make the purchase, 
his money had gone! Hc liad 
shuffled out, red with shame 
and still feeling frantically in 
his pockets. He had dashed 
back to the garden to search 
the grass he had trodden. 
But all in vain. 

At dinner his father had 
said, “Hullo! Mo kite? 
Then you’ve decided on the 
fireworks, eh ? Well, come 
with us ; wc’rc all going ! ” 
Followed a miserable after¬ 
noon of search for either 
money or excuse. Finally he 
had said he felt a bit sick; he 
would stay behind. 

And all that was only 
yesterday, thought Rex. 

And what a day today had 
been ! At breakfast he had 
to admit that his sickness had 
gone; and his father had 


cheered him up by saying, 
“ You saved your money last 
night, so now you’ll be able 
to get that kite.”. But, of 
course, he had come to the 
beach without it; so the 
grown-ups' had made fun of 
the careful way he was hoard¬ 
ing his money. 

Rex stared along the beach 
at a red kite that swayed in 
the blue sky. “ It’s swaying 
too much,” thought Rex. 
“ It’s broken loose ! ” 

He got up and ran, on and 
on,' past where houses ended, 
over the little stream beyond .* 
Then, in the distance, he saw 
the kite dive into the - cliff- 
face. He pushed on and 
found the place. It was im¬ 
possible to climb up, but the 
kite might be reached by 
climbing down from the top. 


The Miser 

He climbed down—slith¬ 
ered—grabbed the kite as he 
passed, then shot on his back 
down a long, rubbly slope to 
the beach. He had got the 
kite, but his coat was split 
from top to bottom ! He went 
sadly home. 

How angry his mother was 
when she studied the damage, 
but as she held up the coat 
there was a tinkle on the 
floor, as out from the broken 
lining came Rex’s miserly 
hoardings! Explanations had 
to follow. The red kite, she 
said, must be given back. 

But Rex was happy as he 
went along the beach with his 
capture : and happier still 
as he returned, for the owner’s 
mother had already bought a 
new kite, and had insisted on 
Rex’s keeping the old one. 



A penny buys a big, 
big bar 

Of “Kreemy” Tof¬ 
fee which is nice 4 
For boys and girls 
both near and far 
You can’t get bet¬ 
ter at the price. 

MADE BY 

E. SHARP e,S0NS.LTD„MA1DSTONE 



when kept WELL with 
safe, delicious 
LAXATIVE 



Every year, thou¬ 
sands of holidays 
arc being spoilt by 
children getting upset and out of sorts. A 
change from home conditions is largely 
responsible. Different air, food and water 
all tend to make little systems sluggish. 
Feen-a-mint, the safe chewing laxative, 
quickly puts children right. And because^ 
Feen-a-mint works utterly naturally: causes 
no pains: no after-effects and is definitely 
non-habit-forming, it is the best way to keep 
them bright and healthy, Include Fcen-a- 
mint in your holiday luggage... A1/3 packet 
is sufficient for several weeks. 



The chewing docs it 


Obtainable at all chemists, everywhere, or 
post free by return from the manufacturers 

FEEN-A-MINT PRODUCTS LIMITED, 
14 Rush House, London, VV.C.2. 
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